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W VT Artists 


Join us for Peak ( S& 


Experiences 


Performing 

ARTS CENTER 


COUNTERPOINT r •; 

VOCAL ENSEMBLE t «• \ '% ) <3EM 

SATURDAY, JULY 19, 8:00 P.M. | fit r I 

This professional vocal k * ll' I / t * i 

ensemble has recorded 10 D A | I ■ / *■ 

CDs, performed concerts ■ J j 3 

throughout New England and I * jL A | I 

nationally, and garnered praise g. : s- ^ 

for its "sophisticated musical 

expressiveness," and "beauti fill blend and lyricism." For this concert, 
Counterpoint will be joined by a quintet of local professional string players 
fora program of works for choir and string ensemble including Brahms, 
Beethoven, Puccini, Vermont's own Erik Nielsen and more! 


CAROL ANN JONES 
QUARTET 

SATURDAY, JULY 26, 8:00 PM 

They rocked the house last 
summer, this group returns 
fora free-flowing, up-tempo 
evening of rock, country, pop, 
jazz and blues. 


COMEDIAN BOB MARLEY 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 8:00 P.M. 

HE'S BACK! Maine-bom comedian Bob 
Marfey returns to Stowe for what is sure 
to be a third annual sold-out performance 
With over 20 comedy albums, Marfey 
is one of the hottest comedians in the 
country, with his own special on Comedy 
Central and is one of the few comics to 
appear on the complete late-night TV 
circuit. It's gonna be wicked funny -get 
yourtickets! 


Phu-okming For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

ARTS CENTER Box office: 802-760-4634 


PIS 

SMOKED MEAT • LIBATIONS* BREWERY - 

“Best beer town in Ntw England." - Boston flobt 

Stack The Lines 
Brew Fest Edition 

Thursday, July 1 7 -Sunday 7 , July 20 

Y’all are coming to our fine stale for the Brew Fesf weekend so ... we are 
slacking our lines for YOU. All 22 beer lines will feature the fines! beers, 
plucked from our arsenal and continuously rotating all weekend. Slop in on 
the way in. Slop in on the way out. Or slop in and never leave. We have ihe 
beer you want. Draught list forthcoming- check facebook. 


- OPEN FOR LUNCH I Friday - Monday at 1 1 :30AM - 
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23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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m COME CHECK OUT OUR 
■ TAVERN SUMMERTIME BBQ MENU 

- VT Heritage Grazers Baby Back Ribs 

- Dry Rubbed Beef Brisket 

. . .and more! See our website for menu. 


IT’S SUMMER. 
GET YOUR 
BBQ ON! 


P.S. Sunday is 10-buck burger night. 
That’s right. Ten dollars for any Guild burger. 
Happy Summer! 






the Head to Toe Sale of the Season! 


2 5 % to $0% off Selected Styles 


716 Pine St, Burlington \ 802-864-0505 \ southendkitchenvt.com 
Sun-Tues, 8am to 6pm \ Wed- Sat, 8am to 9pm 


I Best Shoes f " at the Best Prices 

dantorm 

family owned since 1 978 

DanformShoesVT.com O 0 
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Summer Accessories 


Handbags & Wallets 


Wmioen 

All Jewelry 


Selected styles of 

summer 

sandals 


summer dinner specials 

served 5pm to 9pm 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

pasta 

BBQ 

burger 

with salad & dessert 

& shake 

adults 

$15 kids $8 


Saturday 

family night 

one free kids meal 
(12 and under) 
with each adult 
meal purchased 
dine in only 


south end 

KITCHEN 

at Lake Champlain Chocolates 
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facing 

facts 


WEI BENCH 

A nudist 
campground in 
Sheldon will pay 
$28,750 to settle 
environmental 
violations. Keep 

it clean! 

: -<y 

TICKS OFF 

A year after a major 
peak in Lyme 
disease cases, state 
health officials are 
warning people 
who spend time 
outdoors to check 
for ticks. Good idea. 

CSI: MONTPELIER 

The Vermont 
Supremes ruled 
that the state 
can't collect DNA 
samples from 
people who have 
been charged with 
felonies until they 
are convicted. 
Aka: not so fast 


TOPFIVE 
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CHAMPLAIN 

Graduate Studies | 


COLLEGE f < 

I > 


RULE N° 90 

TO CHANGE YOUR PERSPECTIVE, FIRST 
YOU HAVE TO CHANGE YOUR MIND. 

Change your career outlook. Explore over 60 online, career-accelerating 
undergraduate and graduate certificate and degree programs that will 
give you what you need to make your next career move. 

Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1-855-888-8121 

9 LET US DARE 


I tweet of 
the week: 






OUTLETS 



21 ESSEX WAY, ESSEX JUNCTION, VT I8D2.8JS.2851 



• All the lines 
. you love... 

~ Bobbi Brown 

§ Trish McEvoy 

S Laura Mercier 

S SkinCeuticals 

Kiehl's Since 1851 


bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 



Mirror Mirror 


Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ®ivncd < Local ly^pcratcd 
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CHICKEN’S NOT A GAME 

[Re “Coming Home to Roost: Burlington 
Updates Its Ag and Livestock Rules,” June 
25]. Don’t be deceived by the hype. Raising 
backyard chickens sounds like a humane 
option, but what people don’t realize 
is that chicks usually come from inhu- 
mane conditions. They're mass-produced 
in places where profit trumps humane 
treatment. For every female chick, a male 
rooster is ground up alive, left to languish 
on a “dead pile,” or improperly sexed and 
shipped — only to be killed, abandoned or 
sent to an overburdened sanctuary. 

Sanctuary requests for chickens have 
significantly increased since the rise of 
backyard farming. Chickens have special 
needs and require veterinary' care. Don’t 
expect to order chicks, put them in a 
yard and, “Hurray, free food!" Chickens 
are sensitive and require insulated and 
well-ventilated shelter. Chickens attract 
rodents and predators; they need protec- 
tion. Veterinarians for chickens can be 
difficult to find and expensive. Chicks 
need a balanced diet and daily care; get 
ready to hire a chicken sitter. 

Backyard slaughter: Who wants to 
live next door to a makeshift slaugh- 
terhouse run by hobby farmers who 
are likely uninformed about “humane” 
slaughter and lack the skills to ensure 
minimal suffering? 

Want a backyard flock without sup- 
porting cruelty? Adopt adult hens in 
need of homes. They may not lay as 

TIM NEWCOMB 


many eggs, but you’d give them a second 
chance at life (petfinder.com). But do 
your research and prepare to take care of 
them. Treat them right and you will find 
chickens are intelligent animals full of 
personality. 

Kristen Cameron 

BURLINGTON 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Loved the Rokeby Museum article, as a 
postcard collector and also a newcomer 
to Vermont [Art Review: “Postcards 
From the Past,” July 9], I just want you 
to know that I enjoy Seven Days both in 
print and online — especially the arts 
articles and the advertisements. Since 
we are serious about becoming part of 
this community, I research your paper 
and the Eagle, etc., about the state. I do 
wish you would do more articles about 
Rutland. Yes, it’s scruffy, but it is on the 
rise, and I like to hear positive stuff about 
Rutland, too. More positive Rutland ar- 
ticles might translate into more Rutland 
advertising — you never know. 

But mostly, I appreciate your efforts 
and want you to know that your paper 
has inspired us to travel north for muse- 
ums, dining and music. Please encour- 
age your writers and advertisers to put 
the name of the town in the articles and 
ads for those too new to just know where 
they are talking about 

Holly English-Payne 
PROCTOR 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


IF YOU CANT STAND THE HEAT... 

Interesting article [“Labor Pains,” July 
9]. Yes, as it states, Vermont is very ex- 
pensive to live in, depressingly so, and 
kitchen pay is not very good, through no 
fault of most of the owners. Also, a lot 
of ads ask for “creative cooks.” Well, I’m 
not a creative cook, and I say that right 
up front. I’m a great line cook. Show me 
a prototype, and I’m good to go! Also, 
as much as I want to give local farmers 
the business, I don’t really care about 
farm-to-table. As a customer, I’ve eaten 
a lot of very strange “creative dishes.” 
When I go out to eat, it’s generally to try 
something that I won't make for myself 
at home, but sometimes it’s just for com- 
fort food or to meet up with a friend, 
when the eating part is secondary. 
Finally, working in restaurant kitchens 
is tiring, hot and fast. It also doesn’t in- 
volve a lot of techno stuff, which is very 
normal now in the younger people’s 
lives. Basic hard work isn't really in a lot 
of their life plans. It's a changing world. 

Carolyn Van Vleck 


KEY INGREDIENT: BETTER PAY 

[Re “Labor Pains,” July 9]: The lack of 
good, qualified people applying to be 
line cooks in Vermont and elsewhere 
could have a lot to do with the stagnation 
of wages in the industry. Most areas of 
labor have seen wages remain relatively 
the same compared to inflation, but not 
food service. Restaurants in general 
offer almost the same hourly wage today 
that they offered 20 years ago. We all 
know gas, rent or housing and definitely 
food costs have skyrocketed in the last 
20 years, but wages have increased little 
in that time. People aren’t willing to 
toil over a hot stove, earning low wages 
with little job security and virtually no 
benefits unless the chef they are work- 
ing for has a solid reputation and will 
boost their career. This might explain 
why so many NECI grads move to food 
meccas elsewhere or do their own thing 
here. It’s time restaurants start paying 
living wages and offering solid benefits 
to their staff. 

Jeff Dutton 

MONTPELIER 


to be getting out to the masses about 
addiction. Addiction is a disease — not 
a choice — and certainly not the result 
of a lack of will power. In my time as a 
counselor, I have worked with hundreds 
of people in recovery. Most of them face 
tremendous guilt and shame in the af- 
termath of their addiction. I can assure 
you that if it was a matter of something 
as simple as will power, as your cartoon 
suggests, to avoid the turmoil of addic- 
tion, it wouldn’t be the epidemic that it 
is today. Our governor is trying to say 
that Vermont is setting the example of 
how a state deals with addiction. Let’s 
start with compassion! Let’s educate 
and inform each other so we can treat 
the disease and stop punishing the 
individual. 

Jen Pelletier 

MONTPELIER 

CORRECTIONS 

In last week’s Fair Game column, 
Paul Heintz inaccurately referred 
to Jeff Bartley as the former chair- 
man of the Chittenden County 
Republican Party. While Bartley 
recently resigned as chairman of the 
Vermont Republican Party’s County 
Chairs Committee, he continues to 
lead the Chittenden County GOP. 

Also last week, our story about a bio- 
diesel station opening in Plainfield 
misstated that it would be the first 
biodiesel-only fueling station east of 
Berkley, Calif That’s not the case; a 
list of other biodiesel stations can be 
found online at the U.S. Department 
of Energy’s Alternative Fuels Data 

In the June 25 Side Dishes, Alice 
Levitt announced that Sean Lawson 
would be among “the gods of beer” 
at the new September festival. Eat by 
Northeast. His cult suds will be there 
at Oakledge Park, but the brewer 
himself has other commitments. 


SAY SOMETHING! 



INSENSITIVE CARTOON 

I have to say I was disappointed and, in 
fact, quite disgusted with the “Drawn 
& Paneled” cartoon in your July 9 edi- 
tion. As a licensed substance-abuse 
counselor, I found the cartoon of- 
fensive, judgmental and the exact 
opposite of the message that we need 







Yancey’s Fancy Buffalo Wing 
Cheddar Shred is great for 
nachos, tacos, or burgers. 
Spice up your life! 

Reg: $9.99/Ib. 

ON SALE: $2.99/lb. 

A Punch of Protein 

Want healthy and delicious? 
Try the Spicy Wasabi Edamame 
snack packs. A box of eight 
packs is just $1.99. 

Dense and Intense 

Vermont Windsordale with 
Hot Pepper is spicy and nicey 
if you like a little bite. 

Reg: $8.99 ON SALE: $3.99! 

A Leg lip 

Les Cinq Pattes White 
Bordeaux is lively and 
refreshing. This Sauvignon 
Blanc-based blend is perfect 
with salads or grilled fish. 
Reg: $12.99 NOW: $7.99. 

Cheese traders 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days lOam-Tpm 

Web & Mobile site: 
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Red Square 

Thaf'sabffaDJs/ 

THU 7/17 MOCHESTER 7PM 

D JAY BARON 10PM/DJCRE8 10PM 
FRI 7/18 OREENBUSH 5PM 

WINOVINO 8PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 7/19 DJ RAUL 6PM 

COLLIN CRAIG CONTINUUM 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON / DJ SWROS 11PM 
SUN 7/20 JULIANA REED BAND 7PM 
BARON VIOEO 10PM 
MON 7/21 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 

i sc church Sfreef, Burlingfon 
redsquarevf .c»wi • xsy-xw/ 



FRESH OFF THE TRUCK 


PRODUCE SALE! 

FRIDAY JULY 18™ 


i 
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DAY 

ONLY! 


We've invited vendors to offer phenomenal 
produce at ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES! You'll 
find fresh produce at spectacularly low 
prices from... 


BLACK RIVER PRODUCE 

Organic Avocado 994/®a 

Org Fair Trade Bananas... 654 /lb 
Org Pink Lady Apples.... $2.15 /lb 
Org VT Grown Romaine...994 /®a 
VT Grown Blueberries $2.49/pt 

ALBERT'S ORGANICS 

Organic Strawberries.... $2.99 /qt 

Organic Cantaloupes 894 /lb 

Organic Honeydew. $1.49/ea 

Org Grape Tomatos $1.99 /pt 

VERMONT HYDROPONICS 

Cherry Tomatoes $1.85 /pt 

Beefsteak Tomato $1.99 /lb 


UPPER VALLEY PRODUCE 


Cucumber $1.49 /ea 

Asparagus $2.49 /lb 

Green Beans 994 /lb 

Broccoli Bunch $1*75 /ea 


MR SOL FARM (Grand Isle, VT) 

Organic Zucchini, Lettuce Mix, 
Green Kale, Lacinato Kale and 
more! 3 O % OFF 

RED WAGON PLANTS 

5-Stem Sunflower $3-99/®a 

5-Stem Alstroemeria.... $2.99/ea 

Plus, all Red Wagon plants 30% off! 


3 DAY, 50% OFF GROCERY SALE! 

Prices good Friday 7/18 through Sunday 7/21. 

TERRAPIN RIDGE 

Farm Cilantro Lime Ranch 
Dressing $3-40 /ufloz 


WOODSTOCK 

Organic Baby Kosher Dill 
Pickles $2.90/24 Hoi 

WOODSTOCK 

Org Mayonaise $3-15 M fl oz 


FARMER CRATE 

Mango Thins $2.50 /0.9 oz 



mm 

Market and Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.863.2569 • WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
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ADI RON DACK ISSU E New York's tallest peaks sweeten our sunsets. In return, we write about the place once a year. 
For this issue, we ferried to Plattsburgh for updates on the Strand Theatre renovations (close!) and the emerging ROTA 
Gallery; to take a "haunted history" tour; to dine at a farm-to-table bistro; and, of course, to watch a vintage monster movie. 
In Lake Placid, we visited John Brown's farm and one of America's last HoJos. We talked to a new ADK-focused outerwear 
designer and pondered really old geology at the Slate Valley Museum. We investigated the economic impacts of prisons 
closing in the North Country and two controversial development projects — classic conflicts in the Adirondack Park. And 
why do humans get to live in this "forever wild” expanse? Read on. and you will see. 
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Join the Fun and Enjoy the Free Music 


This Saturday! 

Food trucks. Kids’ activities. 

Beer tent. And music from 1-9 p.m. 

Where: The lawn of National Life Croup, 
l National Life Drive, Montpelier, VT 

Admission is FREE: Proceeds from a $20 parking 
fee benefit the Cancer Patient Fund at Central 
Vermont Medical Center. 

It’s your way to 

Full Details at DoGoodFest.com 

The Do Good Test is a family friendly event. Please bring 
blankets and chairs. No bottles, cans or coolers. 
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SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 



Headlined by 

ERIC HUTCHINSON 


7-9 P-m. 

Also Featuring 

PaDulabaum 

i-2p.m. 

Pale Cowboy 

2:30-3:30p.m. 

Patrick Fitzsimmons Trio 

4-5p.m. 

Gordon Stone Band 

5:30-6:30p.m. 


Experience Life* 



SATURDAY 19 

Glitz 'n' Glam 


Looking to get your sparkle on? Get glittered up 
and slip into eye-catching threads for the Vermont 
Drag Idol. Gender-bending kings, queens and 
in-betweens vie for the crown at an amateur com- 
petition celebrating new talent A DJed dance party 
and appearances by local drag celebrities complete 
this benefit for Outright Vermont 


SATURDAY 19 

Making Strides 

Lace up those running shoes! Dubbed the ‘tough- 
est 10K in New England," the Goshen Gallop XXXVI 
puts athletes to the test with a rugged course that 
climbs to elevations of 2,100 feet. Participants wind 
down with a barbecue and pond swimming at this 
benefit for post-Irene rebuilding efforts. 


THURSDAY 17 

Necessary Paperwork 

Jose Antonio Vargas is a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist. He is also an undocumented immigrant. 
A nati ve of the Philippines, he came to the United 
States when he was 12 years old. One of approxi- 
mately 11 million people living and working in the 
country illegally, he explores this complex realiza- 
tion of the American Dream in the compelling docu- 
mentary Documented. 


Quinn Sullivan first picked up the guitar at age 3. 
Four years later, he met Buddy Guy. The seasoned 
performer took the prodigy under his wing, welcom- 
ing him onstage and sparking what would become 
a lasting friendship. These days, the 15-year-old 
blues phenom tours internationally and has two 
albums under his belt. 


ONGOING 

Fresh Start 


ROTA Gallery and Studios embraces a DIY spirit. 
Run by artists and musicians in their twenties and 
thirties dedicated to furthering the arts scene 
among their peers, the nonprofit arts collective 
offers diverse programming. A recent fundraising 
push saw the longtime creative space set up shop 
in the heart of downtown Plattsburgh’s burgeoning 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


TUESDAY 22 

LIVING LEGEND 


The New York Times calls 
Buckwheat Zydeco’s band 
'meaty and muscular with a 
fine-tuned sense of dynamics." 
A champion of Louisiana's 
zydeco music, the Grammy 
Award-winning singer and 
accordion player is beloved 
by fans and peers alike. 

A passionate performer, 
he brings bayou spirit to 
Burlington as part of ArtsRiot's 
Shelter Series. 

SEE SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 63 AND 
CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 54 


THURSDAY 17 

Bottoms Up 

Boasting everything fn 


UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 

LARGEST SELECTION OF VAPORIZERS 
INCLUDING: VOLCANO, G-PEN, AND PAX 



Northern LlqLus 


73 Man SL, Birimjlia. VT 6H.C555 
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I VERMONT POLITICS BY PAUL HEINTZ E 


POLITICS 


G ov. peter shumlin outraised 
Republican rival scott milne three 
and a half to one over the past 
three months, according to reports 
filed Tuesday with the secretary of state 
But the Democratic incumbent’s advan- 
tage in cash on hand is far more striking; 
Shumlin has more than a million dollars 
available to spend before Election Day - 50 
times Milne’s $19,814. 

"We just opened a bank account on 
Friday,” explains Milne, who entered the 
race last month and plans to make a formal 
campaign announcement next week. "I 
think we're on track. Our focus over the 
past month has been getting our team or- 
ganized and getting some structural things 

As usual, the vast majority of the $93,350 
Shumlin raised last quarter came from 
corporations, lobbyists and those donating 
the $2,000 limit. His biggest contributors 
included Coca-Cola ($6,000), Montpelier 
lobbying firm KSE Partners ($2,000), 
the Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Nation 
($2,000) and tobacco giant RAI Services 
($1,000). 

Just weeks after the legislature ad- 
journed in May, the gov held a Montpelier 
fundraiser for top lobbyists and their corpo- 
rate clients. According to Tuesday’s filing, 
Shumlin raked in at least $15,000 that day 
— from Casella ($2,000), ClearChoiceMD 
($2,000) and the Necrason Group ($1,000), 
another Montpelier lobbying firm. 

As for Milne, two-thirds of the $20,420 
he raised came from the friends and family 
of one man: david boies hi, a college class- 
mate of Milne’s who lives in Naples, Fla. 
Boies, two of his friends and four of his 
relatives each donated $2,000, Milne says. 
That includes Boies’ super-attorney father 
and namesake, who represented al gore in 
the Bush v. Gore Supreme Court battle that 
settled the 2000 presidential election. 

"I made three calls to personal friends 
for money, and they came in,” Milne says. 

In the race for lieutenant governor, 
incumbent Republican phil scott ramped 
up his fundraising last quarter after former 
Progressive legislator dean corren cleared 
the Democratic field and qualified for 
$200,000 in public financing. 

Scott raised $52,547 from 443 donors 
— a significant portion of which came 
from colleagues in the central Vermont 
construction and contracting industry. 
Scott co-owns Middlesex-based DuBois 
Construction. 

The incumbent now has $78,325 in 
the bank, compared with his challenger’s 
$192,035. While Corren raised $19,283 from 
862 people in order to qualify for public 
financing, he is not permitted to raise or 
spend a dime more. 

We’ll be taking a closer look at Tuesday’s 


filings this week on Seven Days’ news and 
politics blog, Off Message: sevendaysvt. 
com/offmessage. 

Party at the ’Rents’ 

Though he’s got more than a million bucks 
in the bank, Shumlin’s hardly taking a break 
from the fundraising circuit 

Two weeks from now, KSE Partners 
lobbyist todd bailey is hosting a fundraiser 
for the gov at his parents’ Middlesex home. 
Bailey’s clients include Green Mountain 
Power, AT&T, Visa and Express Scripts. 

Cohosting the event is tess taylor, who 
resigned her position as House majority 
whip in March to become executive direc- 
tor of the Vermont CURE, a single-payer 
advocacy group that plans to spend big on 


WE JUST OPENED A BANK 
ACCOUNT ON FRIDAY. 


this fall’s political campaigns. Taylor works 
out of KSE’s Montpelier offices and expects 
to register as a lobbyist next legislative ses- 
sion, she says. 

Should lobbyists hold fundraisers for 
those they’re seeking to influence? 

“Gov. Shumlin is grateful for the tre- 
mendous support he’s received for his cam- 
paign and is glad to have the opportunity to 
visit with supporters at house parties like 
these,” the gov’s finance director, erika 
wolffing, says, not-so-subtly dodging the 
question. 

“I don’t see what the conflict is,” an- 
swers Taylor. “I mean, nobody’s doing that 
[lobbying] work right now.” 

Bailey concurs. He notes that he and the 
'rents held a similar fundraiser two years 
ago, which drew 40 to 50 people, and, “No 
one said anything or raised any questions 
then.” 

Our bad. 

“This is part of the process. This is how 
campaigns are funded,” Bailey says. "Myself 
and every other lobbyist in Montpelier 
is raising money for political candidates: 
governor, lieutenant governor, House cam- 
paigns, Senate campaigns. We’re directing 
contributions from firms, individually. 
Some of our clients contribute, so we help 
to arrange that.” 

That, says Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group executive director paul 
burns, is the problem. 

Burns agrees that there's nothing un- 
usual about Bailey’s fundraiser — and he 
discloses that several of its hosts are friends 
of his — but he believes the system needs 


to change. That’s why VPIRG is dispatch- 
ing its summer canvassers this year to build 
support for banning corporate and lobbyist 
political contributions. 

“We would prefer to see lobbyists not 
be engaged in activities like hosting or at- 
tending fundraisers because that would 
result in a better decision-making process 
for government," Burns says. “But until that 
is the rule, I understand why this happens." 

Phil & Friends 

Gov. Shumlin caused a mighty stir last 
month when he endorsed Corren for 
lieutenant governor over Scott, his cabinet 
member and erstwhile best frenemy. 

The move infuriated Sen. dick mazza 
(D-Chittenden), the Senate Transportation 
Committee chairman and consigliere to 
Shumlin and Scott 

“He should not have endorsed,” Mazza 
says. “I was surprised that the governor 
came out of the box and supported him. I 
think many others were surprised, too.” 

A centrist who backed Republican 
gubernatorial candidate Brian dubie over 
Shumlin in 2010 before switching alle- 
giances late in the race, Mazza has the ear 
of the Chittenden County political elite. 
He’s invited them to an August 6 fundraiser 
he’s hosting for Scott in the garage behind 
his Colchester general store; it happens to 
house 11 Corvettes and a full-scale replica 
of a midcentury diner. 

Rep. chris pearson (P-Burlington), who 
recently signed on as a part-time staffer to 
Corren, says he doesn't think Mazza’s move 
reflects the will of his fellow Democrats. 
Corren is mounting a write-in campaign in 
August’s Democratic primary to secure the 
D nomination, in addition to that of the Ps. 

“It means you have one Democratic 
senator who’s a big fan of Phil Scott. No 
surprise,” Pearson says. “I’m not hearing 
about Democrats who are all climbing on 
board with that strategy." 

But Mazza’s not alone. At least two 
other Senate Democratic heavyweights 
now say that they, too, have Scott’s back. 

“I’m certainly going to be support- 
ing him,” says Senate President Pro Tern 
john Campbell (D-Windsor). “There’s no 
Democrat in the race. Dean Corren might 
be a nice guy, but this is one where I feel 
Phil has done a very good job.” 

Sen. dick sears (D-Bennington), the 
Senate Judiciary Committee chairman, 
agrees. 

“Over the years, I’ve found Phil to be 
a very reasonable and able leader of the 
Senate, in terms of presiding officer. I’m 
very comfortable with him," Sears says. “I 
obviously want to wait until I talk to Phil 
[to endorse him], but it's public now, so 
what the hell!” 
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While Mazza, Campbell and Sears say 
many of their colleagues share their view, 
not every Senate Dem is ready to be cast in 
the buddy flick. 

“I'd go out for a beer with [Scott] any 
time, but politics and friendship are differ- 
ent," says Sen. claire aver (D-Addison). “I 
enjoy working with him. I would be happy 
to serve with him again, but I will not be 
voting for him.” 

Why not? Though the LG has few of- 
ficial duties, his tie-breaking vote in the 
Senate two years ago nearly killed a bill 
allowing terminally ill patients to end their 
own lives — a cause Ayer had long champi- 
oned. (The bill was later resurrected.) She 
worries that with single-payer financing on 
the docket next session, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor could again be called on to break a tie. 

“We have a lot of conservative 
Democrats in the Senate, so what if it 
comes down to that?” she asks. “I couldn’t 
live with myself." 

Media Notes 

Only 1,592 American journalists spend 
their days haunting statehouse commit- 
tee rooms, according to an exhaustive 
new census released last week by the Pew 
Research Center, and only half of those do 
so full-time. Compared with a 2003 tally 
conducted by the American Journalism 
Review, the number of statehouse newspa- 
per reporters has declined by 35 percent in 
the past decade. 

That’s a problem, says mark jurkowitz, 
associate director of the Pew Research 
Center's Journalism Project, because what 
happens under the dome really matters. 

“In many respects, partly because of 
the gridlock of the federal level, it seems 
like a lot of the important policy debates 
are being hashed out at the state legislative 
level,” he says. 

Though the ranks of Vermont’s 
Statehouse press corps have thinned in 
recent decades, Pew’s study found ours 
to be more robust than most comparable 
states. Or a little less terrible, if you’re a 
glass-half-empty type. 

Vermont has more full-time statehouse 
reporters per capita than any other: 13, or 
one for every 48,000 people. And that’s 
not just because we're tiny. Our statehouse 
scribes outnumber those in 25 other states 
— including Louisiana and Colorado, 
which have populations that are seven to 
eight times the size of Vermont’s. 

Pew analyzed a number of demographic 
factors to explain the state-by-state dis- 
crepancies but found that only popula- 
tion and the length of a state’s legislative 
session correlated to the size of its capitol 
press corps. 

So why is Vermont doing better than its 
peers? Jurkowitz theorizes that Vermont’s 
relatively small size enables reporters to 
travel to the state capital. He also credits 
what he calls Vermont’s “vibrant media 
culture.” 

Comparable historical data are scant, 
but current and former reporters say 


Vermont has always punched above its 
weight 

When darren allen moved to the 
state in 2003 to head the Vermont Press 
Bureau, which provides coverage for the 
Rutland Herald and the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus, it boasted as many statehouse 
reporters as the Baltimore Sun, for which 
he previously worked. But Allen, now 
a spokesman for the Vermont-National 
Eduation Association, says he’s witnessed 
a serious decline. 

Ditto jack hoffman, who spent 20 years 
at the Press Bureau and is now a senior 
policy analyst at the Public Assets Institute. 

“There’s not nearly as much coverage 
as there used to be and, you know, I think 
there should be more,” he says. 

Hoffman recalls when two wire services 

— the Associated Press and United Press 
International — dispatched several report- 
ers apiece to cover the Statehouse. UPI is 
long gone and the AP’s Montpelier bureau 
has dwindled to three permanent staffers 

— only one of whom, the tireless dave gram, 
regularly reports from the Statehouse. 

“Everybody was trying to beat ev- 
erybody else on the next little tidbit of 
information,” Hoffman says. “Now, people 
write about a story and then move on to 
something else. I think that’s partly due to 
the lack of competition.” 

Despite a clear decline in the number 
of print reporters covering the Vermont 
Statehouse, the Pew report spotlights a 
couple of promising trends. While 86 per- 
cent of local television stations don’t send 
a single reporter to their state capitals, 
all three of Vermont’s network affiliates 

— WCAX, WPTZ and FOX44/ABC22 - 
maintain a regular presence. 

Vermont is one of seven states whose 
largest statehouse bureau is run by what 
Pew calls a “nontraditional” news outlet: 
in our case, the online-only nonprofit 
VTDigger. Pew actually undercounted 
Digger’s current strength; it has five full- 
time statehouse reporters, not three. 

In recent years, Digger has made up 
for declining print coverage by providing 
content to more than a dozen news outlets, 
from the Valley News to the Brattleboro 
Reformer to the St. Albans Messenger. 

But Digger founder anne galloway isn’t 
boasting. She bemoans the cuts she’s seen 
since she got her start at the Hardwick 
Gazette in 1988. 

“The press corps, in general, is really 
a shadow of its former self," she says. “I 
think what we're doing is important, but 
I think the Pew study rightly points out 
(here’s still a crying need." 

bob kinzel sees it differently. When the 
veteran Vermont Public Radio reporter ran 
a syndicated radio news service from 1981 
to 2001, he says, Statehouse coverage was 
“very dense and very process driven.” 

“I think now people are stepping back a 
little bit ... It’s not just this oversaturation 
of Statehouse coverage, as it was before,” he 
says. “So in a way, I think it serves viewers, 
listeners, all sorts of folks better now.” © 
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local matters 


‘Great Camps,’ Slopes and Condos: 

Tupper Lake Development Gets a Green Light 


s 


F or 11 years, residents of Tupper 
Lake, N.Y., have wondered whether 
their once-bustling lumber town 
would play host to the largest de- 
velopment ever proposed within the Blue 
Line boundary of the Adirondack Park. 

“I think there’s been a lot of people 
on hold, waiting for it,” says Tupper Lake 
Mayor Paul Maroun. “It was dragging 
down the economy.” 

Two weeks ago, the waiting came to an 

In a unanimous opinion, a New York 
State appellate court upheld state approval 
of the $500 million Adirondack Club and 
Resort, which is planned for a 6,400-acre 
tract of land a couple of miles south of the 
village center. 

Over the next 15 years, the project’s 
developers expect to build 700 condos, 
vacation homes and luxury “great camps," 
along with a 60-bedroom hotel. To draw 
visitors to a town that has long played third 
fiddle to nearby Lake Placid and Saranac 
Lake, they plan to revitalize an existing ski 
slope, a golf course and a marina. 

“There’s a lot of things that are on 
the verge of really happening here,” says 
Maroun, a longtime supporter of the proj- 
ect. “There’s a sense of optimism now in 
Tupper Lake.” 

That optimism is not shared by the 
small band of environmentalists who con- 
tinue to fight it 

“This is not a decision that is in the 
long-term interest of either the ecologi- 
cal health or community viability of the 
Adirondacks," says Peter Bauer, executive 
director of Protect the Adirondacks! “It 
is throwing open the gates of the park for 
wanton development, and that’s a sad fact 
and a bitter pill.” 

The Adirondack Park Agency, which 
governs land use and development within 
the region's six million-acre patchwork of 
public and private lands, conditionally ap- 
proved the Tupper Lake project in January 
2012 by a vote of 10-1. By then, after years 
of hearings and mediation sessions, several 
environmental groups had dropped their 
opposition. 

One of them, the Adirondack Council, 
won limited concessions to reduce the 
project’s environmental impact and then 
vowed to work to strengthen the park’s 
land use rules via legislative action rather 
than fight the APA in court. 

“The council is focused on lessons 
learned and moving forward,” says ex- 
ecutive director William Janeway. “While 
disagreeing with some of APA’s decisions 



on [the Adirondack Club and Resort] and 
agreeing with others, we recognize the 
APA’s authority, limitations and priorities.” 

But Bauer’s group, along with the Sierra 
Club, pressed forward. They sued the APA 
in state court, arguing 
that the agency failed 
to follow its own rules, 
communicated inappro- 
priately with the devel- 
opers and bowed to po- 
litical pressure exercised 
by Gov. Andrew Cuomo, 
who supports the project 
and appoints most of the 
APA’s commissioners. 

“Gov. Cuomo has 
taken the position that 
the entire Adirondacks 
should really be like 
Lake George,” Bauer 
says, referring to the 
crowded, kitschy and 
motel-festooned town 
on the park’s eastern boundary. 

Particularly galling to Bauer and his 
allies are the high-end “great camps” that 
would be scattered throughout die devel- 
opment, occupying lots ranging from 30 to 
1,500 acres. 

“This leads to classic forest 


fragmentation, as a tract that had been in 
timber production for 100 years will now 
be sliced with roads, building lots and 
power lines," he says. “We feel that the 
precedent the agency enshrined and that 
now the courts have 
enshrined is a ruinous 
precedent for the great 
forested backcountry 
of the Adirondacks." 

Now that the state’s 
second-highest court 
has ruled against his 
organization, Bauer 
says he does not yet 
know whether it will 
appeal again, calling it 
"a very steep hill.” 

Adirondack Club 
and Resort partner 
Tom Lawson, who 
spent much of his 
career developing 
private islands in the 
Bahamas, accuses Bauer and his allies of 
fighting “a war of attrition.” 

“If they appeal, it’s just more frivolous- 
ness,” he says. “They have no case. They 
never had a case.” 

Lawson and his business partner, 
Philadelphia developer Michael Foxman, 


I DON'T THINK 
THERE WILL EVER BE 
ANOTHER PROJECT LIKE 
THE ADIRONDACK CLOB. 

ITHINKTHE 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS 
ALWAYS KNEWTHAT. 

TOM LAWSON 


aren’t waiting any longer. Last month, they 
tore down Tupper Lake’s aging marina to 
make room for a replacement. And in the 
weeks since the appellate court ruled, 
Lawson says, at least seven investors have 
signed letters of intent to purchase “great 

Supporters and opponents alike say 
that, if anything, the decade-long regula- 
tory delay may have helped the develop- 
ers, given the upward trajectory of the real 
estate market. 

“The timing couldn’t be better for 
us, because the economy has come back 
around,” Lawson says. 

Critics of the project have long ques- 
tioned its financing. They say it relies too 
heavily on public investment, including 
state Industrial Development Agency 
bonds, a payment-in-lieu-of-taxes agree- 
ment with the town and municipal up- 
grades to water and sewer systems. They 
wonder whether, if the project stalls after 
the town invests in infrastructure im- 
provements, Tupper Lakers will end up 
holding the bag. 

Recently, Lawson says, he met with 
Jay Peak Resort co-owner Bill Stenger to 
learn whether the federal EB-5 investor 
visa program could play a role. It provides 
green cards to foreigners who invest at 
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least $500,000 in qualified, job- 
creating projects. 

“I’m willing to look at any 
and all forms of financing,” 

Lawson says. 

Now that the Adirondack Club 
and Resort appears to be 
moving forward, Tupper 
Lake business owners are 
hoping the town will be 
carried along with it. 

Since the Oval Wood 
Dish factory closed its doors for good 
seven years ago, the town’s sole major 
employer has been Sunmount, a state 
agency that provides developmental ser- 
vices to the disabled. Much of the town’s 
population of nearly 6,000 is clustered 
around a sleepy village on the shores of 
Raquette Pond. Like most of the region, 
Tupper Lake’s population and school en- 
rollment has dwindled over the decades. 

Real estate agent Jim LaValley, a close 
friend of Lawson’s and one of the project’s 
most vocal proponents, says he hopes 


Big Tupper Ski Area, which will 
see a vast expansion if Lawson’s 
and Foxman’s dream comes 
to pass. Once a vibrant family 
ski slope, Big Tupper has lin- 
gered in purgatory as its new 
owners have awaited 
regulator)' approval. 
Volunteers 

with a group called 
Adirondack Residents 
Intent on Saving Their 
Economy managed to keep the mountain 
open for several years, but a lack of funds 
resulted in its closing for the 2012 to 2013 
season; it reopened briefly last winter. 
LaValley points to the volunteer effort 
as evidence of the town’s spirit — and its 
dedication to reinventing itself 

"People showed up with their trac- 
tors and Brush Hogs,” he says. “There 
was just a huge groundswell of support.” 

Adirondack Club boosters also point 
to the ski slope as evidence that the proj- 
ect does not set the dangerous precedent 




retailers, restaurateurs and even light 
manufacturers will see a brighter future in 
Tupper Lake. Maroun envisions national 
chains, such as Target or Ames, setting 
up shop, and he is courting a conference 
center to be sited in the village. 

LaValley himself recently cofounded 
a coffee and beer-brewing business and 
plans to open a brewpub downtown. 

“The deterioration of our retail ser- 
vices industry has been evident for years. 
We’re trying to turn the corner quickly, 
given the resort coming,” he says. “There’s 
sort of a re-creation of who we are. With 
the Adirondack Club, it really becomes the 
engine that pulls the train.” 

Central to that is the resurrection of 


Bauer and other environmentalists sug- 
gest. Hardly a pristine patch of virgin 
forest, they say, this is just the sort of 
land that should be developed. 

“You will not find a place like this that 
has a mountain that’s already been logged, 
with logging roads, with a ski center and 
piping and chairlifts on it that has water 
and sewer,” Mayor Maroun says. “It’s not 
a slippery slope.” 

Says Lawson, “I don’t think there 
will ever be another project like the 
Adirondack Club. I think the environmen- 
talists always knew that.” © 
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local matters 


Another North Country Town 
Loses a Major Employer — a Prison 



N early a quarter 
of the residents 
of Chateaugay, 

N.Y., came to 
a rally at the local park. 
Schoolchildren drew up 
posters warning that dona- 
tions to their soccer leagues 
would plummet. And local 
bigwigs rented a bus and 
drove 200 miles south to 
plead their case in Albany. 

Last year’s effort to 
save the Chateaugay 
Correctional Facility from 
state-mandated closure 
was a herculean one for 
this town of 2,700 near the 
Canadian border. 

Wendy Jones, who owns a 
Chateaugay deli and conve- 
nience store. “And it fell on 

Next week, New York 
State will officially close the 
prison, eliminating more 
than 100 jobs and an eco- 
nomic lifeline in one of the 
poorest regions in the state. 

Summer visitors to the 
Adirondacks remember the 
shimmering lakes, green 
mountains and kitschy 
tourist traps. But much of 
the region’s economy, once 
reliant on timbering and farming, has 
in recent decades come to depend on a 
less romantic revenue source: housing 
criminals. 

Desperate for middle-class jobs, small 
towns throughout the Adirondacks 
region enthusiastically accepted fa- 
cilities to hold thousands of inmates, 
mostly from New York City. The yel- 
lowish haze that can sometimes be seen 
over the Adirondacks from downtown 
Burlington isn’t pollution; it’s light from 
Dannemora’s Clinton Correctional 
Facility, a high-security prison with 
3,000 inmates known as “New York’s 
Siberia.” 

By some measures, the New York 
Department of Corrections and 
Community Supervision has become the 
Adirondack’s largest employer. But in 
recent years, as crime rates have fallen 


and sentencing laws have been relaxed, 
New York has seen its inmate popula- 
tion decline and has begun shuttering 
prisons. 

“The good news is crime is down and 
our prisons have fewer people in them,” 
New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo told leg- 
islators during his 2014 State of the State 
address. “We are reducing the madness 
of an incarceration society and ending a 
system of unnecessary human and finan- 
cial waste. And now we have eliminated 
5,500 prison beds.” 

Good news — for many. But not for 
Chateaugay. 

“It’s a depressed area,” said 
Chateaugay Town Supervisor Don 
Billow. “There aren’t a lot of good-paying 
jobs here. Our young people go to college 
and don’t come back. It's very significant 
— Ill good-paying jobs. It’s going to be 
affecting the whole town and the area. 


They send their kids to schools, shop, 
pay taxes. We don’t know what’s going to 

Their Town 

Just north of the Adirondack Park and 
five miles south of the Canadian border, 
Chateaugay could never be described as 
prosperous — even in good times. 

But the town exudes spirit. A wel- 
coming sign on the side of Route 11 
earnestly announces three points of local 
pride: Chateaugay is the oldest town in 
Franklin County, founded in 1799; the 
cheese produced at the local plant was 
named the best in the country in 2007; 
and the boys’ basketball team won a state 
championship in 2008. 

In the village, it seems there’s a his- 
toric marker on every block — the site 
of Chateaugay’s oldest house, a soldiers’ 
cemetery. The historical society has 


dutifully commemorated the town’s first 
foundry and tannery. 

For most of its history, Chateaugay 
was a farming community. Old photos of 
downtown show dozens of cattle being 
herded down the main drag. 

As decades passed, larger companies 
gradually bought up small family farms 
and ran them with fewer hands. Young 
people born into farming families began 
to flee, prompting more sell-offs to bigger 
companies. 

Meanwhile, manufacturingjobs — the 
area once had a General Electric plant — 
were shipped overseas or eliminated by 
mechanization. 

Now Chateaugay Village has 23 store- 
fronts, 15 of which are vacant — though 
one of those is temporarily hosting a 
food pantry. Three of the eight remain- 
ing downtown businesses have been 
converted to cheap apartments. 
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Franklin County’s 
median per capita income is 
$19,800, ranking it 61st out 
of New York’s 62 counties. 
Unemployment is higher 
than 8 percent, and 15 per- 
cent of its residents live in | 8 

poverty. 

Gabe Lopardo used to be one of 
six barbers in Chateaugay. Now, after 
more than 50 years of running a shop 
downtown, he is the only men’s barber 
in Chateaugay and three other nearby 
towns. He charges $10 for a haircut 

On a recent weekday, with no cus- 
tomers in his shop, Lopardo peered out 
his window and remembered, building- 
by-building, what used to be. 

“On the corner was a clothing store. 
Insurance office next door. Little drug 
store, and another one where the food 
pantry is. Two hardware stores. That 
next big building was a little-bit-of- 
everything store. We had a diner on the 
corner, and a restaurant next to that...” 

Those businesses had vanished long 
before the state decided to shut down 
the prison, which was seen as a last 
resort to keep the town’s economy from 
crumbling. Lopardo worries for the 

"Band-Aid’s gone,” he said. "There’s 
not much else we can do. It wasn’t grow- 
ing before. It's not going to grow. It’s not 
going to attract any young people, that’s 
for sure.” 

With the prison gone, the only major 
employer left in town is the McCadam 
Cheese Company plant. The company, 
owned by a Northeast dairy giant Agri- 
Mark, offers mostly blue-collar process- 
ing jobs at the plant. 

Crime Paid 

The Adirondacks region was an unlikely 
beneficiary of the national War on Drugs 
— a reaction to rising crime in urban 
areas such as New York City in the 
1970s. Policy makers increased penalties 
for drug offenses and hired more cops. 
The federal government in 1994 pledged 
millions of dollars to help build prisons 
for states that enacted “truth in sentenc- 

The result: more inmates. New York’s 
prison population more than doubled 
between 1985 and 1999, from 32,000 to 
72,000. 

Where would all the new inmates 
go? Many communities resisted prison- 
building proposals, for obvious reasons. 
But others around the Adirondacks 
rolled out the red carpet, hosting as 


many as 19 correctional facil- 
ities at one time. Some were 
built from scratch. Others 
were housed in abandoned 
______ schools or other renovated 

iiitUX buildings. 

SUE The town of Moriah, 

reeling from the closure of 
an iron mine, cheered the opening of 
Moriah Shock Correctional Facility, 
which brought more than 100 jobs when 
it was built in 1989. 

In 1993, Chateaugay welcomed con- 
struction of a medium-security facility 
on a former farm the state bought just a 
couple of miles east of the village. 

Towns thought they had stumbled on 
a business that would be immune from 
economic downturns. But like family 
farming and light manufacturing, the 
inmate business has also turned out to 
be vulnerable to changing times. 

The crime rate has fallen in New 
York and much of the country. And after 
years of watching prisons consume an 
ever-growing chunk of state budgets to 
warehouse nonviolent offenders, law- 
makers have relaxed sentencing guide- 
lines for drug crimes. 

Tax revenue shortfalls from the Great 
Recession forced the issue. 

In Franklin County, Camp Gabriels 
closed in 2009, and Lyon Mountain 
went in 2011, taking a total of more than 
200 jobs. People in Chateaugay watched 
those developments nervously, but held 
out hope their prison might be spared 
because it was one of the newest in the 

State law requires towns get a 
one-year notice before a prison is 
closed. Last July, Billow got a call from 
Cuomo’s office. Chateaugay’s days were 
numbered. 

The town tried to fight back. 
Residents created a 30-page glossy 
pamphlet stating all the reasons that 
Chateaugay needed the prison, and why 
the state needed Chateaugay: The prison 
had always operated near capacity and 
was more financially efficient than its 
peers, they argued. Planned construc- 
tion of wind towers would reduce the 
prison’s utility' bills. 

Clearly concerned that 111 jobs would 
seem negligible to officials from larger 
communities, they compared the impact 
to losing 6,000 jobs in Brooklyn. 

“The are no equivalent jobs in 
Franklin County to replace these posi- 
tions,” the residents wrote. “The area 
simply will not recover." 
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local matters 


The Karate Kid’s Dad Fights 
for a Mountaintop Zip Line 


BY ALICIA FREESE 


k alph Macchio Sr., whose son for Macchio’s zip line. Others, below the 
| starred in The Karate Kid, shares first 900 feet of cable, might have to be "A g 
topped for better clearance. That would how 
ir the mountain and spoil the 


. a mountain in Lake George, N.Y., 
k with David King, the longtimi 


ne, but he later segued to the 
quiet A single person rides wastewater industry, starting a septic 
the Ferris wheel at Magic company and then expanding to hazard- 
ius waste treatment. 

Macchio was searching for a way to 
round aren’t even running, breath life back into his shuttered ranch 
That doesn’t bode well for when he came up with the zip line con- 
the winter, when many cept. He would have nixed the idea if it 
had required clear-cutting because he’s 
committed to keeping the mountain 
ct, he said. When it comes to devel- 


attractions appear 


Forest amusement park; the 
Tilt-a-Whirl and merry-go- 


businesses are shuttered, 
s putting it mildly,” 
employee describes the 


owner of an RV park. For the last three his campers, King argued. He said he’s 


years, the 
a battle 
sees the mountaintop diversion 
portunity to energize the 


have been locked in also worried about the noise of scream- 
a proposed zip line: One ing riders and ATVs. The plan’s approval 

could set a precedent, he reasoned, that Macchio observed, “It could be 
paves the way for mountaintop roller classy. It should be more than what : 


during the off-season. Only opment in Lake George, “I’ve never built 
about 4,000 people live in Lake George anything bigger than a doghouse.” 


year-round. 

Stopping short of criticizing the 


fn; the other believes it would deface coasters. 


m Adirondack peak. 

Macchio 

the summit, on French Mountain, and he 
wants to build a 3,450-foot zip line just 


In 1988, King took over the Lake outside the Blue Line. With 
s, including George RV Park from his father, who arcades and fitness 
ipened it in 1967. He also inherited 230 center, guests aren't 
French Mountain and a hiking asked to rough it. King 


That’s not entirely true: In 2006, 
Macchio constructed a logging road up 
French Mountain that ran afoul of zoning 
regulations. The town of Queensbury 
King’s Lake George RV Park is just took him to court, and he had to make 
> pools, remedial changes as part of a settlement. 

According to King and 


below its rocky outcropping. Four cables trail that connects the campground 
— each supporting a rider — would span the peak. King said his father originally 


o 34-foot towers. People would ride planned 
in ATVs, strap into harnesses and later realized it made 
descend at 55 miles per hour, taking 


proud of the ameni- 
— campers can even 
the mountain plot but get a cable hookup right 


their RV — and he 
makes a point of men- 

theview. "He envisioned these vistas were what tioning the three miles 

“What makes this special is you’re like would bring visitors to the Adirondacks of paved roads. 

the mountain,” said forever.” The main attraction, 

For years, King’s campers have walked he maintains, remains 
Macchio’s the nearby mountains 
iew of the and lake that for centu- 


an eagle soaring i 
Macchio. 

Although the dispute has garnered that trail, crossing briefly i 
national attention, in Lake George the property at the top to ge 
effort to stop the zip line has been largely lake. The zip line proposal puts their ' 
a one-man-affair. On his “day off” last door experience — and his father’s 
week, King, 49, was in his office, unfurling 
maps and photos of French Mountain — 
a modest peak that is not even 1,400 feet 


Lake George 
keeper Chris Navitsky, 
the road remains illegal 
and the town should re- 
quire Macchio to come 
up with a stormwater- 
runoff plan as a condi- 
tion of hosting regular 
ATV traffic. 

King is also skeptical 
of Macchio’s plan to run 
the zip line year-round. 
“Macchio says ... he’s 
going to have between 60 and 100 riders 
a day on a Wednesday in February. It 
Rosalie, who honeymooned in Lake goes to show how naive he is,” said King. 

“I wouldn’t invest a dime.” 

The Lake George Chamber of 


CAN WE MAKE IT 
INVISIBLE? NO. 

RALPH MACCHIO SR. 


-“under attack,” King said. 

Lake George straddles what’s known George in 1959. They were still living 
the Blue Line — the Adirondack on Long Island when they bought their 


high. Sitting under a chandelier made Park boundary — at the southern end first parcels of land on French Mountain Commerce is 


of antlers, he spoke animatedly about of the protected area. But it’s not the 10 ; 


:e optimistic but hasn’t 


i later. His empire includes taken an official position. “We would 


the perils of putting a “high-speed thrill boondocks. Flush with motels, Lake Wild West Ranch, at the base of French welcome it and we would promote it,” 

ride” on top of an Adirondack mountain. George is also poised to get a five-story Mountain, which looks to have fol- executive director Michael Consuelo 

“I think there are better places for Marriott. The House of Frankenstein lowed the boom-and-bust trajectory of said. 


amusement rides than on the top of the Wax Museum, psychic reader shops and the frontier towns it mimics. Macchio 


b historic mountain ... at the gate- 
way to the Adirondack Park,” he said. 
According to King, the mountain played 
a role during the French and Indian War. 


;s would have to be removed Leo’s Lobster. 


the pirate-themed water park make the bought it in 2005, but business 
main drag feel more like a midway than a so he closed it in 2010. 
town. Many of the shops have alliterative 
names: the Mohican Motel, Gooney Golf, 




at the base of each tc 




The zip line would span two towns, 
starting in Queensbury and ending in 
Lake George, and it requires approval 
business guy,” Macchio said of from both, as well as from the Adirondack 
Park Agency. Lake George, which would 
reap most of the economic benefits, 


his career. When pressed, the 76-year- 
old, whose accent betrays his city 


But on an 80-degree day in early July, said he started in Laundromats. He still and the APA have both signed off or 



GOT A NEWS TIP? NEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


Macchio had to tweak 
his proposal, minimiz- 
ing the vegetation re- 
moval in order to secure 
the latter's support. 
The Queensbury 
Planning Board 
ISSUE ' s reviewing the 

plan and could 
vote on it as soon as this week. 

King’s not totally alone in his fight. 
The Adirondack Council, an environ- 
mental protection organization, has also 
objected. According to its communica- 
tions director, John Sheehan, the group 
is concerned that the sight of the zip line 
will “alter the wild character of one of 
the park’s busiest entrances.” 

Macchio’s response: “We will do 
everything we can to hide as much as 
we can,” he said of the zip line, which is 
estimated to cost roughly $1.5 million. 
“Can we make it invisible? No." 

The RV park owner remains the only 
one taking legal action — even though 
“I’m not the kind of person who sues 
people," King insisted. He said he be- 
lieves the project skirted Queensbury’s 
zoning regulations, but the town denied 
his appeal. In May, he appealed the 
APA’s decision, arguing, among other 
things, that it improperly prioritized 
the project’s economic potential over its 
environmental risks. 

If Macchio gets his way, and his zip 
line turns out to be a hit, King said he 
won’t hold a grudge. His RV park at- 
tracts as many as 43,000 visitors a year, 
according to King, and outside his office, 
the 400-plus campsites scattered across 
130 acres of woodland are mostly oc- 
cupied. “If it’s economically successful 
that will be a silver lining for me.” 

Like his son Ralph's character in The 
Karate Kid, Macchio has taken a cool- 
headed approach to his fight. “I learn to 
take things one step at a time. Otherwise, 
you go a little bit crazy.” ® 



North Country 
Prison « R1 7 

Local officials brought as many 
brochures to Albany as they could 
afford to print. 

“We thought we had a chance. 
We worked our tail off, to try,” Billow 
said. “They listened, but didn’t do 
nothing. They sat there with poker 

Worse, most of the Chateaugay 
inmates were removed before the 
one-year notice was up, and their 
former guards have either lost their 
jobs or have been reassigned ac- 
cordingly. While there is no official 
count, locals say that some correc- 
tional officers have put their houses 
on the market, and others are endur- 
ing the longer commutes to other 
prisons, for now. 

Chateaugay Today 

Neatly manicured green fields sat 
unused behind two-story barbed 
wire fences last week at Chateaugay 
Correctional Facility. The guard 
posts were empty. A flagpole jangled 
in the gentle breeze. 

A few guards milled casually in 
the lobby beneath a sign that read 
“Attitude Makes the Difference." A 
prison official confirmed that in- 
mates were no longer there, and said 
the few remaining workers were 
removing equipment 

Jones, the deli owner, said her 
business has already taken a huge 
hit. Guards used to stop by Wendy’s 
Quick Stop during their morning 
and evening commutes. So did 
family members visiting inmates. 
They did a brisk delivery business at 
lunchtime. 

“It was a seven-day-a-week 
thing,” Jones said. “You close some- 
thing like that ... it's a domino effect. 
I’ve lost so much business. A lot of 
people stopped coming and going.” 

Prospects for replacing the lost 
jobs are dim. Town officials are 
crossing their fingers for a $200,000 
state grant to help them try to lure a 
new business to the facility, though 
there are few ideas of what might 

Billow is holding out hope. Maybe 
crime will tick up, he said. Maybe the 
state will need Chateaugay again. 

“It may come around," he said. 
“Some of those people they released 
may come back, and they may need 
s the space.” ® 

I 

> Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 

S 865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 


RYAN ADAMS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 rd 

FLYNN THEATRE 8PM ALL AGES 



MAKE SOME NOISE THIS SUMMER! 



Come in to see our great selection of portable speakers and 
bike mounts so you can get the most out of your outside 
time this summer! 


Purchase an Outdoor Tech Turtle Shell or a Beats 

rDCpi By Dre Pill speaker and receive a free bike mount. 
Or, grab an Outdoor Tech Buckshot Portable 
Speaker with included bike mount and save $10! 
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William J. 

(Bill) Edwards 

1967-2014. BURLINGTON 
William J. (Bill) Edwards, 47. 
passed away at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care on July 8. 2014. He 
was born in Burlington, Vt., on 
January 4, 1967, to Gloria and 
Donald Edwards. Bill proudly 
served his country in the U.S. 
Navy, enlisting at the young age 
of 17. He worked as a Vermont 
Department of Corrections of- 
ficer and as a security officer at 
Northlands Job Corps before his 
battle with diabetes no longer 
allowed him to work. 

He leaves behind to cherish 
his memory the love of his life 
and wife of 28 years. Thelma 
(Benway) Edwards; two loving 
children: son Christopher and 


daughter Beth; two beautiful 
grandchildren: Maddison and 
Emmett; his mother, Gloria 
(Russin) Edwards; his sister, 
Cindy Cabral and spouse Ed; 
three brothers: Donald Russin, 
David Edwards and partner 
Renee, and Ken Edwards; many 
nieces and nephews; and count- 
less friends and extended family. 

Visitation was held on 
Sunday, July 13. from 4 to 7 pm. 
at the LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service,132 Main 
SL, Winooski, VL A memorial 
service was held on Monday, 
July 14, at 10 am, at the 
funeral home. In lieu of flowers 
donations in Bilfs name may be 
made to the American Diabetes 
Association. Online condolences 
may be shared with the family 
at lavignefuneralhome.com. 

Shirley Jane 
(Brown) Paul 

1931-2014, WEATHERFORD. 

Shirley J. Paul, 83, of 
Weatherford, Texas, for- 
merly of Burlington and South 
Burlington, VL, passed away 
peacefully in her sleep on July 8. 


READ, POST, SHARE + COMMENT: LIFELINES.5EVENDAYSVT.COM = 


2014, due to complications tram 
Alzheimer^ disease. 

Shirley was born in 
Burlington on July 5,1931, the 
daughter of Harry and Grace 
(Quebec) Brown. She was 
a member of SL Stephens 
Catholic Church and a former 
member of St. John Vianney 
Catholic Church in South 
Burlington. On February 14, 1974, 
she married the love of her life, 
Kenneth Ray Paul, whom she 
leaves behind. 

Shirley was predeceased by 
her parents and by her brothers 
and sisters: Leonard Brown 
and wife Evelyn, Marjorie Ellis 
and husband Raymond, Loretta 
Thomas and husband Louis, 
and Harry Brown Jr. and wife 
Kathleen. A nephew, Stephen 
Brown and wife Sandra, and a 
niece, Sandra Ellis, also prede- 

Shirley is survived by several 
nieces, nephews, cousins and 
many friends in both Texas and 

Visiting hours were held on 
Tuesday, July 15, from 5 to 7 pm, 
at the LaVigne Funeral Home, 
132 Main StreeL Winooski, Vt. 

A mass of Christian Burial will 
be celebrated on Wednesday, 
July 16, at 10 am at SL John 
Vianney Roman Catholic Church, 
160 Hinesburg Road, South 


Burlington. Interment will follow 
at Resurrection Park Catholic 
Cemetery. For those who wish, 
donations in her memory may 
be made to the Alzheimer's 
Association of VermonLT72 
North Main SL, Barre. Vt., 05641 
or the charity of ones choice. 



Allen Micheal 
Robertson 

1993-2014, WINOOSKI 
Allen Micheal Robertson, a star 
athlete with a smile that lit up 
the room, passed away July 9, 
2014, in his home. He was 21. 

He was bom in Boulder, 

Colo., on May 21. 1993, and grew 
up with his aunt father and 
extended family in Winooski. Vt., 
where he was baptized at New 
Alpha Missionary Baptist Church 
on June 9, 2002. 

Allen had a strong and 
engaging sense of humor and 
often sparked laughter around 


him. He loved music and sports 
and played starting positions 
in both football and basketball 
at Winooski High School, from 
which he graduated in 2011. In 
recognition of his athletic ac- 
complishments, the high school 
recently retired his No. 12 jersey 
for both basketball and football. 

He is survived by his father 
Allen Robertson Jr. of Winooski: 
aunt Adline Robertson of 
Winooski; mother Linda Dyke of 
Miami; and paternal grand- 
father Allen Robertson Sr. of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. He is prede- 
ceased by his paternal grand- 
mother Elizabeth Robertson. 

He is also survived by a 
close and extended family that 
includes his cousins: Ronte 
DuBose and partner Linda Richie 
of Burlington, Vt.; Nadia and 
Vincent Mitchell of Burlington; 
Jamar DuBose and partner 
AudraScheffert of Nashua, N.H.; 
Manny and Erin Robertson of 
Essex, Vt.; Byron ‘BJ." and Sarah 
Robertson of Essex; Brittany 
Robertson of Burlington: his 
uncle Beverlis Robertson of 
Burlington; and his great-uncle 
Jonas Robertson of Essex; 
his siblings Dorothy Parker 
and Alexandrea Robertson, 
both of Miami; Joseph Parker 
and Charles Parker, both of 
Milton. VL; Jah-Eli Robertson 


of Burlington; and his younger 
cousins, whom he grew up 
with, Isaiah. Dante and Tabious 
DuBose. Significant members 
of his extended family are Detra 
Wilson, Arabia Livingston, Kahlia 
Livingston, and Christine, Jaada, 
Winston. Grace and Benjamin 
Longmore. 

Visiting hours will be held 
from 4 to 7 p.m. on Wednesday. 
July 16 at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 132 
Main SL. Winooski, and from 11 
am on Thursday, July 17, at the 
New Alpha Missionary Baptist 
Church sanctuary, 38 South 
Winooski Ave.. Burlington. A 
service in celebration of his 
life will be held immediately 
following at noon. He will be laid 
to lest at Saint Francis Xavier 
Cemetery, 3 Saint Peter SL, 
Winooski, following the service. 
Agatheringand repast will 
follow at New Alpha Missionary 
Baptist Church. Online condo- 
lences may be shared with the 
family at lavignefuneralhome. 
com. Donations can be made 
via gofundme.com/bbfias. 
Arrangements are under the 
care of LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service. 

His ligtiL love, laughter, 
and kind spirit will be greatly 





ig) favorite 
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John McCann, Owner 
North Branch Vineyards 


SEMI-ANNUAL 

SALE 








“I love Hunger Mountain Coop because we 
can buy bulb products, local Meat<=>. and WINE/ 
I’ve been a cu<HoMer ■E.ince we Moved here in 
2004 and a vendor <ance 2008.” 


Hiiiej , r'^,?.\liiiiii.-iiii I The Coop is open every d3Y 89M-8pM 
625 Slone Cutters Way, Montpelier. VT 
8o2.225.8ooo • www.bon9errAoont3in.coov 





We Renovated Our College Street Branch in Burlington! 


COUUEGEbWT OFflCTClWO ^ VEBMO OT 

MERCHANTS BANK - FOUNDED >N 


We’re celebrating with prizes!* 

Walk in or drive through to say hello and enter to 
win prizes* from more than 25 local businesses! 
Drawings will be held July 11th, 18th and 25th. 

For more information visit: 

www.mbvt.com/CollegeSt 

merchants & 

BANK 


FEATURING 

DARK STAR ORCHESTRA 

Continuing the Grateful Dead Concert Experience 

Lodging b tickets 

$149 PER NIGHT 

Includes 1-night lodging and 1 day 

of festival access for 2 people. 

Tickets 

$30 FOR 1 DAY (FRI. OR SAT.) 

$50 FOR 2 DAYS 

TICKETS B LODGING: 

jaypeakresort.com/JeezumCrow 


JULY 25-2G 

AT THE NEW 

STATESIDE 

AMPHITHEATER 
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Renovations of Strand Center for the Arts in Home Stretch 


T he lobby emits new-paint smell 
as jessica dulle, executive direc- 
tor of the recently rechristened 

STRAND CENTER FOR THE ARTS, pushes Open 

the theater's front doors. After more 
than 10 years and about $3.2 million, 
renovations on the 1924 Greek Revival 
performance hall in Plattsburgh are fi- 
nally nearing completion. Though work 
remains to be done, the hall’s interior 
has reached a point where audiences 
could enjoy entertainment there. 

The stage is finished, rows of brand- 
new seats line the house, and the his- 
toric wall finishings have been painted 
burgundy and leaf green. A stunning, 
tiered chandelier made of Swarovski 
crystals and recreated from a descrip- 
tion in a 1920s document, hangs from 
the ceiling. A rare Wurlitzer organ, one 
of just 23 in the world, was donated and 
restored by community volunteers. The 
curtains and red-and-gold aisle carpet- 
ing have been ordered. 


In May, the north country cultural 
center for the arts, which had fund- 
raised to save the Strand Theatre from 
a tax sale in 2004, merged with the 
theater and rebranded it as the Strand 
Center for the Arts in anticipation of 
its reopening. “As the Strand Center for 
the Arts, it’s truly a multidisciplinary 
arts center, and that was one of the 
long-term goals of the organization,” 
explains Dulle, leading a pair of visitors 

OUR LINE WAS THAT 

THE STRAND COULD BE 
THIS ANCHORAND SELLING 
POINT FOR DOWNTOWN 
PLATTSBURGH. 

LEIGH MUNDY 


on a tour of the renovated theater. "To 
be able to do that, we needed to have a 
space for our art gallery — we have that 
next door. We need to have classroom 
space — that’s next door. But the com- 
ponent that was missing was the space 
for our performances.” 

The cultural center had its offices 
and educational facilities in a 1929 post 
office right next door to the theater. 
With the official merging, the two build- 
ings take up all of Brinkerhoff Street 
between Margaret and Oak. “We have a 
whole city block,” says board president 
leigh mundy. “The arts district.” 

That May also saw Dulle’s advent 
as executive director. The Missouri 
native’s resume includes an executive 
director position at Capital City Council 
on the Arts and an assistant director- 
ship at the National Churchill Museum 
at Westminster College, both in her 

“She has the energy and experience 



8 Cuerdas Injects Summer Music Series 
with Latin Flavor 


B urlington-born soprano sarah 
cullins and her classical-gui- 
tarist husband from Colombia, 
daniel gaviria, formed the Latin 
American duo s cuerdas after moving 
to Burlington last year. The couple left 
behind successful careers in Bogota as 
soloists and chamber musicians for what 
they expected to be a comparatively lim- 
ited classical music scene in Vermont. 

Instead, they 
couldn’t be busier. 

Compared with 
Colombia, “This is 
much more of an in- 
terested market” for 
the pair’s repertory of 
20th-century classical 
Latin American and 
Spanish songs, says an 
animated Cullins. She 
and Gaviria are sitting 
in the soprano’s teaching studio at spark 
arts in Burlington, taking turns enter- 
taining their 3-year-old son on the piano 
and with a handheld screen. 

8 (Ocho) Cuerdas — named for the 
combined number of cuerdas, or strings, 
on Gaviria’s guitar and in Cullins’ 


voicebox — has appeared at Burlington’s 
First Night and the cathedral arts series 
at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
in Burlington, among other venues, 
performing folk-inflected songs by 
Colombian, Venezuelan, Argentinian, 
Brazilian and Cuban composers. 

For a recent appearance in the stowe 
performing arts series, the duo added 
works by Spanish composers, includ- 
ing collaborations of 
nationalistic composer 
Manuel de Falla and 
Spanish Civil War poet- 
martyr Federico Garcia 
Lorca. 8 Cuerdas will 
reprise that program 
at their next engage- 
ment, a SALISBURY 
SUMMER PERFORMANCE 

series concert in the 
town’s Congregational 
Church, not far from Lake Dunmore. 

The couple says the Latin American 
songs have been a pleasant surprise for 
audiences, who come expecting some- 
thing more like pop or salsa. That more 
familiar music is “very big — fun, loud, 
with maracas," says ponytailed Gaviria, 


IT INSTEAD, THEY 


gesturing with long, perfectly rounded 
right-hand nails. “It’s interesting to 
hear from people that we’re bringing 
the other face of Latin America. We’re 
changing people's conceptions.” 

Cullins adds that Spanish guitar 
music is “something we’ve all heard.” 
And though the duo performs mostly 
contemporary songs, they're not 
“squeak-squawk,” she promises. Far 
from it; in YouTube videos, Cullins’ 
voice is sinuous and expressive, Gaviria’s 
rhythms shaped by captivating pauses. 


Audiences who heard Cullins sing in 
June in the opera company of middlebury’s 
hilarious production of Rossini’s The 
Italian Girl in Algiers already have had a 
taste of the soprano's smooth legato (not 
to mention her perfect comic timing). 
Cullins earned a professional studies 
degree at Mannes College the New 
School for Music in New York City before 
moving to Bogota for 10 years. While 
there, she won Colombia’s national voice 
competition and created a new voice de- 
partment at Central University. 
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to make this a strong theater —^rlljt^^ lot for downtown Burlington 
business," says Mundy of and our line was that the 

Dulle. “I'd like to be able to Strand could be this anchor 

wrap up the construction and selling point for down- 


part so she can take it and run with it.” 

Mundy and Dulle estimate that an 
additional $500,000 to $700,000 i: 


town Plattsburgh.” 

A 2011 impact study affirmed the 
point, estimating that the theater, oi 


needed for in-house sound and light fully operational, could generate up to 


equipment, a stage expansion 
commodate dance shows and a small 
orchestra pit, among other needs. They 
expect those funds to be raised within 
18 months. 

Mundy notes th: 
generous companies 
given and given” to the project 


$5 million in annual revenue for down- 
town Plattsburgh in its first few years. 

In the meantime, the stage is al- 
ready in use. Last year the Strand 
hosted a “hard hat" season while still 
of the technically under construction. That 
have included a sold-out screening — yes, 
all 958 seats — of the silent m 


the years. Henceforth, the Strand Phantom of the Opera last October, 
plans to look farther afield to potential a nod to the Strand’s past as a movie 
donors in Burlington, Lake Placid and house and an excuse to show off the 
Westport for support. 

“We’re talking 14 years of fundrais- 
ing," says Mundy, who's led the board performances continue with a modest 


for five of those years. “Most of it w 


r program that includes “Fete 


just knocking on doors, explaining de Danse" in early August. That show 
to this area what [the theater] would incorporates community master ballet 
do for it. Kind of like when the Flynn 

started in Burlington ... The Flynn did a renovations » p.zs 


Back home, she has sung as a solo- 
ist with the oriana singers, the Vermont 

SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL and the VERMONT 

youth orchestra, and she teaches voice 
at the University of Vermont and 
Johnson State College. 

For those unused to hearing an op- 
era-trained voice sing Latin American 
music, Cullins points out that the 
tradition goes back to the Baroque 
church music that Spanish missionaries 
brought over in the 17th century. 

Nevertheless, the couple often 
chooses to stray from classical's “more 
strict interpretive line,” says Cullins. 
The duo’s interests extend to jazz, 
flamenco and Latin folk music. And 
Gaviria, a fan of heavy metal who also 
plays electrical guitar, won Bogota Has 
Talent with his electroacoustic guitar 
trio Vitart, among other competitions. 

“We’ll be in our classical mindset and 
we’ll think, That doesn't sound right," 
says Cullins of their interpretive process. 
“Then Daniel will try a different strum 
or bring out more flamenco rhythm.” 

Salisbury Summer Performance 
Series organizer glenn anores looks for- 
ward to hearing the duo in the 150-seat 
church, which has excellent acoustics. 
“I love getting in good vocalists. They 
sound fabulous in there,” Andres says. 


“And classical guitar needs to be in an 
acoustic setting.” 

A specialist in Vermont architecture 
— the Middlebury professor cowrote 
the recently published Buildings of 
Vermont — Andres initiated the free 
concert series 35 years ago to celebrate 
the church’s 150th anniversary. Now 
the steeple of the 1839 Greek Revival 
structure, which Andres is “absolutely 
convinced” was designed by Vermont 
Statehouse architect Ammi B. Young, 
needs refurbishing. The project will 
cost $130,000; the church has raised half 
through grants. 

The music series’ donation fish bowls 
aren't likely to add much to that fund. Its 
free admission policy allows local farm 
folks and children, among others, to 
enjoy quality music, Andres notes. And 
a summer night of Spanish and Latin 
American songs promises particular 
enjoyment. Says Andres, “I think this is 
going to be kind of special for us.” © 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 



BURLINGTON 

Wednesday 8:00PM July 23, 201 A 
UVM Recital Hall 

HARDWICK 

Thursday 8:00PM July 24. 2014 
Hardwick Town House 
Featuring Muse By: 

RAVEL • BUNCH 
BEETHOVEN 

TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
VENUES AND ONLINE! 

Adults $25 

Students $10 

Children 1 2 and under FREE! 
FREE Afternoon Mini Concerts For 
Children and Ibeir Friends 
For more Information cal 
1 -8W-43J-3443 or 1 -802-564-7814 
www ,crol t» b wych«air>berp tayers.org 
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In Plattsburgh, a Celluloid Fan Screens a Lost Art Form 


T he existence of Champ, the 
plesiosaur-like beast that al- 
legedly dwells in the depths 
of Lake Champlain, has never 
been scientifically verified. But the 
legend of Champ was an amply sufficient 
“hook" for the latest film screening by 
andy macdougall, a true-blue cinephile 
and devotee of celluloid. He seized on 
the putative resemblance of Champ to 
the titular creature in the 1953 monster 
movie The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms, 
and showed that film last Friday evening 
at the Newman Center, a church near 
the State University of New York at 
Plattsburgh campus. 

MacDougall believes that Champ 
is real — partly for cinematic reasons, 
it turns out In justifying his belief, he 
quoted a character from the 1974 Hammer 
horror film Captain Kronos — Vampire 
Hunter, who, in rebutting a disbeliever of 
vampires, says, “What could be more im- 
probable than God? Yet I believe in him.” 


But the faith that MacDougall puts 
in the existence of this cryptid isn’t the 
chief reason he programmed the film 
as part of Plattsburgh’s 37th annual 
Mayor’s Cup Regatta and Festival. That 
has more to do with the movie’s power 
to emblematize the way films used 
to be — before they got corrupted, in 
MacDougall’s view, by pixels. 

For him, the only true cinema is an 
analog cinema: no computer-generated 
imagery, no digital color correction and 
no digital projection. He projected The 
Beast from 20,000 Fathoms, for which 
special-effects master Ray Harryhausen 
created the renowned stop-motion 
animation, onto a screen stretched out 
on the church’s altar. Everything about 
the event, from the movie’s animation to 
the clackety projector, was handmade. 
MacDougall called it “the most ambi- 
tious project I’ve ever undertaken in 
30-plus years of showing 16 millimeter.” 

MacDougall, 52, is a collector of 



genuine-celluloid film prints, and he’s 
preserved and exhibited them under a 
number of different banners, such as 
the Illegitimate Son of Mystery Science 
Theater 3000 and the Picture Show 
Man (his current incarnation, named for 
an obscure 1977 Australian film about 
itinerant movie showmen). He’d love 
to make a living from this passion, he 
said, but the dominance of digital en- 
tertainment makes that unlikely. So he’s 
cobbled together a series of jobs: handy- 
man, film critic, ESL tutor. None seems 
to have inspired him like old cinema. 

MacDougall can be dogmatic about 
what film is and should be. In an email, 
he referred to “Hollywood’s runaway 
overindulgence of CGI into soulless, 
imagination-inhibiting, attention-span- 
stunting insults to the memory of mo- 
tion-picture special effects in the truly 
classic, tangible, organic sense.” But the 
man has a genuine feeling for the experi- 
ential qualities of film. 


Students Practice Playing', and 
Advocacy, at the GMCMF 


E very summer, about 150 violin, 
viola, cello and piano students 
descend on the University of 
Vermont to participate in the 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

For four weeks, they live in the dorms 
and practice alone for four hours each 
morning in their rooms. They spend 
much of the rest of their time rehears- 
ing in small chamber groups (there are 
49 this year), attending their teachers' 
faculty concerts and performing in the 
Recital Hall. 

Yet the students also find time to act 
as ambassadors to the community for 
classical music. In a spate of fourth- 
week public performances, they show 
up in quartets, trios and sextets at busy 
Burlington hot spots such as Radio Bean, 
the Skinny Pancake and Muddy Waters 
to play for free. Three such concerts, 
called Classical Encounters, are upcom- 
ing this season: at the Sara Holbrook 
Community Center in Burlington, at 
Wake Robin in Shelburne and on the 
airwaves of big heavy world's 105.9 The 
Radiator. 

“It’s a wonderful way to get not just 
the festival out there but this type of 


music,” comments violinist Bennett 
Astrove, 28, a student in the past five 
of the festival's 10 seasons. “Some of 
the best ways we reach people are just 
random,” he continues, “like, they’re 
out getting a coffee on Church Street 
and they stop and ask questions” of the 
student musicians. 

Artistic director Kevin Lawrence 
chose to locate the festival in Burlington 
beginning in 2005 precisely because the 
city is amenable to 
such random encoun- 
ters. “It has a variety 
of people and the 
right kinds of venues,” 
he says. “Also, there’s 
a real audience for 
chamber music here. 

It’s not huge, but it’s 
vibrant.” 

Lawrence, a violinist who chairs the 
string department at the University 
of North Carolina School of the Arts, 
avowedly loves Burlington. He came 
to know it as a young Juilliard School 
student attending the Meadowmount 
School of Music, a seven-week summer 
music school across the lake in Westport, 


N.Y. The highlight of student downtime 
was the occasional trip to the Queen 
City he recalls. 

Lawrence continued visiting 
Burlington during the 14 years he served 
on Meadowmount’s faculty. (Now in 
its 70th year, that school continues to 
thrive.) 

Though he spent the following 
10 summers in southern Vermont, as 
dean and then artistic director of the 

KILLINGTON MUSIC 


SOME OF THE BEST 
WAYS WE BEACH PEOPLE 
ARE JUST RANDOM. 

BENNETT ASTROVE 


festival, Lawrence 
declares of the 
Burlington festival 
that he subsequently 
founded, “The idea 
that we can actually 
be here is wonderful 
beyond words.” 
Whether the 
students have time to experience 
Burlington outside of their Classical 
Encounters performances is another 
matter. Astrove, who will play Benjamin 
Britten's second quartet at Wake Robin, 
enjoys “the town, the quality of the food, 
the beer,” but admits he doesn’t get out 


“I find myself so caught up with what 
we’re working with here,” the violinist 
explains. “There’s such a wealth of rich- 
ness in the music [to explore].” 

Formerly Lawrence’s student, 
Astrove just completed his master’s at 
UNC and will begin playing in two re- 
gional North Carolina orchestras in the 
fall. He’s on the older side of the student 
body, a quarter of which is in high school 
this year, but his degree of focus isn’t 
unusual. GMCMF students, Lawrence 
notes, have already committed to be- 
coming professionals. 

To add to the intensity. Classical 





GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


That feeling guided MacDougall's 
decision to include in Friday’s event se- 
lections from Arcade Fire’s 2007 album 
Neon Bible. Just as he despises CGI, 
MacDougall loathes such sonic fripper- 
ies as the digital sound processor Auto- 
Tune; he admires Arcade Fire for their 
insistence on using “actual instruments.” 

More than that, though, he said, 
“I'm trying to get across ... that sense 
of wonder. How was Harryhausen 
able to summon up the superhuman 
patience not only to design the figures 
from scratch, but weeks of blood, sweat 
and tears that would accomplish only a 
small amount of footage? ... The sense 
of wonder that is generated by [Arcade 
Fire] is very, very close to what I’m feel- 
ing when I’m watching Harryhausen's 
stop-motion. It engulfs me, that linger- 
ing sense of wonder. It lasts.” 

MacDougall’s analog-only ethos can 
be a tough sell, especially to younger 
audiences, who have never known 


digital-free popular enter- 
tainment. The crowd at the 
screening — fewer than 15 
people — was smaller than 
MacDougall had hoped for, 
and it certainly did not skew 
young He said he regretted 
his decision to allow the pub- 
licity for the Mayor’s Cup to 
“carry” his event. 

The weekend-long 

Mayor’s Cup events included 
a regatta, live music and 
family-friendly activities, but 
the film screening was a first. 

When MacDougall pitched his idea to 
the planning committee, the members 
received it enthusiastically, said beth 
carlin, assistant to Plattsburgh Mayor 
james e. calnon. “That’s one thing we're 
trying to build on; having community 
people step forward and bring things 
to the event that we haven’t had in the 
past,” she explained. “He suggested it, 


and we went with it. He’s 
done all the planning; he's 
picked out the movies. We’re 
just glad that he’s a part of it." 

For attendees, the screen- 
ing was an enjoyable throw- 
back; for MacDougall, it was 
only the most recent salvo in 
a lifelong battle to preserve 
the kinds of films he grew up 
watching. Wowed at a young 
age by monster movies on late- 
night TV, MacDougall started 
collecting 8mm “condensa- 
tions" — basically, repackaged 
highlight reels — of his favorites. 

That hobby blossomed into a full- 
blown obsession: He estimated that he 
owns 100 features and “a whole slew” of 
shorts on 16mm, as well as many articles 
of cinematic ephemera. He’s also slowly 
cataloguing his father’s old 8mm home 
movies. On Friday evening, MacDougall 
busted out an 8mm projector to show 
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Encounters requires that small groups of 
students who are strangers to each other 
achieve performance-ready cohesion 
within four weeks. “It’s a great pressure 
cooker,” says Astrove with a chuckle. 
Faculty — who include Shelburne 
pianist paul orgel this year, though most 
come from outside Vennont — match up 
students in chamber ensembles ahead of 
time based on audition videos. 

Performances expose students to 
the general public’s range of attitudes 
toward classical music, from interested 
to indifferent. At a recent Muddy Waters 
performance, recalls Lawrence, “some 


people were busy conversing. For them 
it was background music. There was 
another group who decided they were 
just going to attend to this playing and 
they did.” 

Whether the series has sparked 
more interest in classical is hard to tell, 
Lawrence adds. "I think it makes some 
impact, but actually I think the impor- 
tant impact is on our students, because 
they’re going into a world where they’ll 
have to be advocates for the music,” 
he says. To this end, Lawrence invited 
a star in the world of nontraditional- 
venue playing, cellist Matt Haimovitz, 


to speak about building audiences for 
classical music. 

In the conundrum that is classical 
music today — no shortage of young, fer- 
vent professionals-in-training, while the 
culture as a whole seems to allot classi- 
cal a shrinking niche — GMCMF serves 
as an interesting experiment. Vermont 
abounds in bucolic and small-town 
summer music schools: the esteemed 

YELLOW BARN MUSIC SCHOOL AND FESTIVAL in 

Putney, kinhaven music school in Weston, 
point counterpoint in Leicester and the 
newer lyra summer music workshop in 
Randolph among them. Green Mountain 
Chamber Music Festival, with its popu- 
lous locale and “heavy dose of perfor- 
mance,” as Astrove notes, is poised to 
right the musician-audience balance. © 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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one of the condensations: a soundtrack- 
free print of First Men in the Moon, a 
1964 adaptation of an H.G. Wells story 
and another Harryhausen classic. 

MacDougall announced the mid- 
film break with one of those cheesy, 
semi-psychedelic intermission trailers 
— anachronistic, but clever and amus- 
ing. He had planned to show a second, 
unpublicized film after the first: the 
original 1954 Gojira, which was inspired 
by The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms. But 
by the time a couple of sleepy Seven Days 
reporters left to catch the late-night 
ferry, MacDougall didn’t think he’d 
make it a double feature after all. The 
audience just wasn’t there. 

“CGI’s got nothing on this stuff” he 
declared just before the feature began. 
But he sounded a little heartbroken. 
MacDougall is a proselytizer for the 
wonderment of the cinematic experi- 
ence, and his congregation appears to be 
shrinking. ® 


Renovations «p . 23 

classes and contemporary dance 
performances by the New York- 
and London-based Gleich Dances, 
New York's MADboots Dance 
Company and dancer Rachel Cohen, 
a Plattsburgh native. A silent-movie 
screening of Old Ironsides (1926), 
with accompaniment by organist 
Peter Edwin Krasinski, follows on 
August 29. 

Starting this summer, students 
enrolled in the Strand's educational 
programs can also use the stage. 
And in November, the Strand will 
host the inaugural lake champlain 
international film festival in partner- 
ship with the Plattsburgh Renewal 
Project. Dulle says the organizers 
have already received submissions 
from filmmakers as far away as Japan. 

The new ED is also scoping out 
talented acts at music and perform- 
ing arts festivals in New York and 
Montreal. News of the Strand’s 
revitalization, she says, has reached 
some members of Montreal's artistic 
community. 

“It’s wonderful; the artists up 
there know about the renovation 
here in Plattsburgh,” she says. “It’s 
just a really exciting time.” © 

info 
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\ A /T P9 HOW DO “FOREVER WILD" LAND. PRIVATE LANDOWNERS AND MUNICIPALITIES ALL SHARE 
V V I r . THE ADIRONDACK PARK? 



A bout 130,000 New Yorkers 
live year-round in 100 towns 
and villages within its bound- 
aries. It’s the seasonal home of 
another 200,000 people. Luxury resorts 
cater to affluent vacationers who browse 
its boutiques and savor its terroir at el- 
egant restaurants. And about half of its 
acreage is privately owned. So how does 
the Adirondack Park qualify as a park ? 
WTF? 

“It’s a unique place,” says Keith 
McKeever, spokesman for the state 
agency that oversees this 6-million-acre 
expanse in northeastern New York. The 
only parallels to it, adds Peter Bauer, 
head of an Adirondacks conservation 
group, are the much smaller (700,000 
acres) Catskill Park, also in New York; 
New Jersey’s Pine Barrens, a protected, 
million-acre parcel that includes state 
and local parks as well as private lands; 
and coastal areas managed by public en- 
tities that allow for private development. 

The Adirondack Park, established in 
1892, was always intended to balance 
conservation with exploitation of natu- 
ral resources. It’s not like the national 
parks owned by the federal government 
that prohibit private construction and 
industrial activities such as mining and 
lumbering, which do take place in the 
Adirondacks. When the state preserve 
was created, the national-park model 
2 was generally seen as being neither 
S viable nor desirable for the Adirondacks, 
> Bauer says. Washington was clearly not 
5 going to allocate the funds for purchas- 
g ing vast tracts of private property, and no 
5 one wanted to evict the people who lived 
on those lands, he adds. 

A Vermonter — George Perkins 
2 Marsh (1801-1882) — is credited with 
S crafting the theory that inspired the 
9 Adirondack Park. His influential 1864 
5 book Man and Nature argued that envi- 
g ronmental calamity would follow on the 
destruction of forestlands. Development 
had to proceed in harmony with preser- 
£ vation of nature, Marsh warned, or else 
2 resources would be depleted. 

“ Public and private lands are not 
S neatly separated in the Adirondack 
Park, which encompasses an area about 
the size of the entire state of Vermont 
Instead, the seemingly random mix re- 
sembles a “crazy quilt,” Bauer says. The 
state owns a 2.5-million-acre forest pre- 
^ serve designated as “forever wild,” and it 
5 controls the development and recreation 
8 rights on another 800,000 acres. Various 




degrees of development are permitted 
on the privately held land in the park, 
depending on its environmental fragility, 
the potential value of natural-resource 
extraction and the existing residential 
concentration. 

“Our land-use planning is density- 
driven and based on natural resources,” 
McKeever explains. “We limit develop- 
ment in areas with significant environ- 
mental constraints, and we channel 
growth to areas of the park that can 
withstand it — where infrastructure is 
already in place.” 

With private land classified in six 
ways — hamlet, industrial, rural, moder- 
ate-intensity use, low-intensity use and 
resource management — regulations can 
be as intricate as the pattern of public 
and private holdings seen on maps of 
the park. Conflict over use is inherent in 
such an arrangement, say state officials, 
preservationists and developers. 

Battles were waged with particular 
intensity before and after the New York 
legislature’s creation of the Adirondack 
Park Agency in 1971. The move to em- 
power the state to regulate development 
in towns inside the park represented 
a historic shift, McKeever points out. 
Previously, New York allowed its locali- 
ties to set their own zoning rules. 

“The park agency’s establishment 
marked the first time the state was 
given zoning power over localities,” 
McKeever notes. “And some people did 


lose building rights when the land was 
classified.” 

The amazing thing about the 
Adirondack Park, Bauer says, is that the 
concept behind it actually works well in 
practice. “Rural areas across the country 
are suffering, but the Adirondacks is a 
fairly stable rural area,” observes the 
state park resident, whose home is in 
Lake George. 

The ferocity and frequency of fights 
over the park agency's jurisdiction and 
actions have subsided in the past couple 
of decades, McKeever notes. That’s in 
part because the agency’s critics “see 
that development can and does occur.” 
Further, they see that failure to protect 
undeveloped areas would endanger the 
hunting and fishing that have great value 
to many park residents, McKeever says. 

Dynamism is key to the park’s suc- 
cess, the regulator and the preservation- 
ist agree. The state continues to acquire 
land from private owners, and several 
thousand acres have been added to the 
forest preserve in recent years. “There’s 
not an environmentalist alive who 
wouldn’t say, ‘Job well done’ in regard to 
what we’ve achieved,” Bauer remarks. 

At the same time, the park agency 
takes a flexible approach to land man- 
agement, McKeever notes. “We don’t see 
it as a rigid plan,” he says. “We continu- 
ally do regulatory reform.” 

From an environmentalist perspec- 
tive, Bauer offers a best-of-times/ 


worst-of-times assessment of the 
park’s current status. “While we’re 
living in what is probably the most 
dynamic period of land protection in 
the park’s history, we’re also seeing 
the state making it easier to develop 
private land in the park,” he says. The 
governor-appointed board overseeing 
the park agency now consists largely of 
“economic-development professionals, 
former local government officials and 
hotel owners,” Bauer observes. “It’s 
a body of people very supportive of 
development.” 

To many planners outside the United 
States, Adirondack Park represents 
a model of environmental conserva- 
tion in a world growing steadily more 
crowded and insatiable in its demands 
for resources. McKeever says he has 
hosted officials from scores of countries 
in recent years “who have come here to 
see what we’ve done.” 

One of the most satisfying outcomes 
of these visits occurred a decade ago, 
he notes. “The native Altai people in 
Siberia in 2004 basically translated the 
APA [Adirondack Park Agency] Act and 
the state's land-use master plan and 
used them to create their own park,” 
McKeever recounts. ® 
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Dear Cecil, 


I always wanted to go to Hawaii, but 
since I can't afford a plane ticket, I'm 
planning on walking there. How many 
three-by-four-and-a-half-inch sponges 
will I need to pack to absorb the Pacific 
Ocean? 

Dave F., Springfield, Mass. 

ow, Dave. Surely you realize this isn’t a 
practical plan. Let’s think about it a bit: 

1. You can’t isolate the Pacific from the 
other oceans of the world — you’d have to 
soak up most of the seawater on Earth. But OK, we’ll 
pretend you could strategically pile the saturated 
sponges so they blocked water from running into 
the Pacific from the Atlantic, Indian, Southern and 
Arctic oceans. 

2. The Pacific Ocean has a total water volume of 
around 158,000,000 cubic miles. This may not be an 
easy quantity to grasp, so let’s express it in financial 
terms. A good surgical sponge made of polyvinyl 
alcohol can absorb about 14 times its own weight in 
water. A sponge of the size you specify can therefore 
absorb about 7.2 fluid ounces of water. To soak up 
the entire Pacific, you’ll need about 3.1 sextillion 
sponges, costing maybe $8 sextillion. Perhaps you 

can negotiate a volume 
discount. 

3. But hang on. 
Trying to stack up all 
those sponges will 
compress them to the 
point where more 
than 99 percent won’t 
be able to absorb any 
water, defeating your 
purpose. 

4. Fear not. You’ve 
now cornered the 
world market on 
surgical sponges. Sell 
a few, buy yourself a 
plane ticket. Better yet, 
buy yourself a plane. 


I'm an English teacher and have a stu- 
dent who wants to know if a hairless 
cat will grow hair if you put Rogaine on 
it. We assume it's not safe, so we won’t 
try it, but we are still curious to know if 
Rogaine works for our feline friends as 
well as people. 

Paige Pittman, Indianapolis 

rying to grow hair on your own Mr. 
Bigglesworth is foolish. For one thing, 
people pay top dollar for Sphynx cats and 
other “hairless” breeds precisely because of 
their odd appearance — it’d be like buying a vintage 
convertible and welding a hardtop onto it. 

Sphynx cats aren’t actually hairless, but rather 
have fine hairs that fall out early in the growing cycle. 
In contrast to humans, where male pattern baldness 
results from scalp follicles gradually going dormant, 
Sphynx cats are from birth genetically incapable of 
growing more substantial hair. 

Some might posit otherwise: The active ingredient 
in Rogaine is minoxidil, originally an anti-hyperten- 
sion drug that relaxes blood vessels and would surely 
have vanished into the dustbin of medical history 
if more than 80 percent of patients taking it hadn't 
started regrowing scalp hair. Exactly why this happens 
is unclear, but because it appears to increase blood 
flow to the scalp, minoxidil may encourage hairs to 
enter their growing cycles faster. Since Sphynx cats 
have some hair, just exceptionally fine, couldn’t regular 
application of Rogaine goose up their hair-growing 
cycle and make them, if not truly hairy, at least hairier 
than they are? 

It’d be cruel to try to find out. Minoxidil can be 
used on some animals with care, and has been used to 
regrow hair on cats under veterinary supervision. But 
there’s significant risk — we ran across vet reports of 
cats that died after their owners simply went ahead 
and applied minoxidil to hairless patches. Given the 
danger and the likelihood that minoxidil-induced hair 
growth on a Sphynx cat will be minimal to nil, my 
advice, teacher, is to leave those kits alone. 


How fast do you have to be traveling to 
pass unharmed through moving heli- 
copter blades? Is it even possible? 

Mike Nielsen 

S o, Mike. This is a thought experiment, right? 
Let’s take a common helicopter, such as 
an Army UH-60 Black Hawk. (“Take” is to 
be understood figuratively.) The Black Hawk 
is equipped with a four-blade rotor that spins at 258 
revolutions per minute and describes a 53.7-foot circle. 
To simplify the math, we'll assume you’re six feet 
tall, two feet wide and one foot thick, moving straight 
down toward the helicopter’s blades feet first. 

Assuming you were able to time your descent so 
you’d enter the plane of the rotor just as one of the 
blades had passed — and let’s all say it: you can't — 
then if you were heading toward the very end of the 
blades, about 26 feet out from the center of the hub, 
you'd have to be traveling at 72 miles per hour to get 
through unscathed. OK, you say, but what if I don't 
time it just right and the oncoming blade is a lot closer 
than I meant it to be — what’s a safe speed then? In 
that case, if you’re not going at better than maybe 
5,900 miles an hour, I don’t think you’ll like how this 
thought experiment works out. 

QUESTIONS WE'RE STILL 
THINKING ABOUT: 

Is their a god? 

Anna Woodfield 

No, it’s an adjective. 
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QUESTIONS THAT GOT IN 
BECAUSE UNA CAME UP WITH 
A FUNNY ANSWER: 

See above. 
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ID ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE - 


Burwell v. Hobby Lobby: 
Are Women Free? 


I n 1979, Ellen Willis wrote two col- 
umns in the Village Voice, together 
entitled “Abortion: Is a Woman a 
Person?" Thirty-five years later, 
Andy Borowitz blogged in the New 
Yorker on the Hobby Lobby case: 
“Supreme Court Majority Calls Case a 
Dispute Between Women and People.” 

Make that “Between Women and 
Corporations, Which Are People.” 

In case you’ve been in a sensory 
deprivation tank this month, the case 
Borowitz refers to is Burwell v. Hobby 
Lobby. On June 30, in a split deci- 
sion, the Court ruled that certain 
corporations can opt out of 
paying for Contraception under 
Obamacare if doing so goes 
against the owners' reli- 
gious beliefs. The owners 
of the craft-supplies com- 
pany object to some kinds 
of birth control because 
they think the methods 
cause abortion. 

The pro-choice organi- 
zations and the Democrats 
are calling Hobby Lobby a 
matter of health and privacy, 
the same reasoning behind 
Roe v. Wade — with the added 
fillip that this time it’s not the state 
making women's decisions; the Coi 
has given corporations that privilege 
‘Your health care decisions are 
not your boss’ business,” declared 
Sen. Patty Murray (D -Wash.), who, 
along with Mark Udall (D-Colo.), 
is bringing to the floor a bill pro- 
hibiting for-profit companies from 
refusing to cover any of the benefits 
guaranteed under the Affordable Care 
Act (ACA), including the 20 forms of 
contraception it allows. 

Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg argues 
that what is at stake in Hobby Lobby 
is equality. “The ability of women to 
participate equally in the economic 
and social life of the Nation has been 
facilitated by their ability to control 
their reproductive lives,” her dissent 
begins, quoting Planned Parenthood v. 
Casey (1992), the first Supreme Court 
case to uphold the constitutionality 
of Roe. Ginsburg’s opinion says that 
promoting women’s equality was one 
reason the ACA included contracep- 
tive coverage. 

In fact, the law doesn’t have a great 
record where equality is concerned. 


You may remember that back in 2009, 
Sen. Barbara Mikulski (D-Md.) had to 
sponsor an amendment to the health 
care reform bill ensuring coverage of 
such life-saving women’s-only proce- 
dures as mammograms and cervical 
cancer screenings. 

Thanks to lobbying by the National 
Right to Life Committee and the 
United States Conference of Catholic 



about equality. It is about religion and 
when life begins. 

But, like all disputes over contra- 
ception and abortion, this case holds at 
its heart something else — something 
as important as life, perhaps more pro- 
found than equality, and rarely talked 
about when we talk about abortion: 
freedom. 

Does the Thirteenth Amendment, 
banning slavery and involuntary servi- 

Can a person in possession of a 
put her body in 


:e of another — 


a this C£ 


a fetus? 

Are women free? 

Life or freedom? Willis’ ar- 
ticle does not skirt the issue. 
For the sake of argument, 
she says, let us concede that 
abortion does kill unborn 
people. Can a woman's right 
to prevent a baby being 
born outweigh that baby’s 
right not to be killed? 


she 


She 


Bishops, Mikulski’s amendment did 
not mention the word contraception, 
and it specifically excluded abortion. 

The Right is claiming that Hobby 
Lobby is a case about religious freedom, 
irrespective of the religion’s content. 
Of course, that's disingenuous. The 
plaintiffs protested the state’s violation 
of their right to abide by a particular 
tenet of their Christianity: the belief 
that life begins at conception. To pay 
for a method you believe ends a human 
life is to abet murder. Like the Court’s 
dissenters, I do not doubt the sincerity 
of this belief. 

So Hobby Lobby is about health. It is 


all killing 

is murder. Most Christians be- 
lieve in just wars. Even pacifists 
hold out an exception for killing 
in self-defense. It all depends on 
context; “It makes no sense to discuss 
whether abortion is murder without 
considering why women have abor- 
tions and what it means to force 
women to bear children they don’t 

Willis continues: “There is no 
way a pregnant woman can passively 
let the fetus live; she must create and 
nurture it with her own body, in a sym- 
biosis that is often difficult, sometimes 
dangerous, always uniquely intimate.” 
The mother must, in other words, 
serve the fetus. 

“However gratifying pregnancy 
may be to a woman who desires it, for 
the unwilling it is literally an invasion 
— the closest analogy is to the differ- 
ence between lovemaking and rape." 
Abortion, she concludes, is an act of 
self-defense. 

And what are the Hobby Lobby 
plaintiffs defending themselves 
against? The state's command that they 
step aside and let someone else decide 
whose life she is going to defend — her 
own or that of someone or something 
that to her (and to scientists) is no more 





“life” than the skin cells she sloughs off 
in the shower are life. 

The conflict becomes even more 
radically imbalanced when you con- 
sider the Court's ruling a few days 
after Hobby Lobby. Wheaton College, 
a Christian school, asked to be excused 
from following the ACA to the letter. 
Religious nonprofits like Wheaton 
were already exempt from paying for 
contraceptive coverage. They just had 
to fill out a form, posting one copy to 
the insurer, which is legally bound to 
provide the benefit, and the other to 
the government, so it can enforce the 

Wheaton’s leadership felt this 
requirement imposed an intolerable 
burden on its religious practice. And 
the majority of the Court — over the 
furious objections of its female mem- 
bers — agreed. 

Here’s what the majority is saying: 
The state has a compelling interest 
in unburdening Wheaton of the duty 
to sign its name so that someone else 
can follow the law. And if Wheaton’s 
liberty not to fill out a form makes the 
law so cumbersome to administer that 
some women don’t get the birth control 
to which they are entitled, and those 
women end up with a growing life they 
do not want inside their bodies, well, so 
be it. 

The Thirteenth Amendment and 
the case law leading up to it make no 
note of the particular abominations 
women endured in slavery. Beyond 


being laborers, they were baby makers. 
Perpetually under threat of rape, they 
had babies they did not want, and the 
babies they may have wanted were not 

The Fourteenth Amendment, which 
moved freed slaves toward citizen- 
ship, reinforced women’s second-class 
status among persons utterly without 
status. It gave rights only to men over 
21. Maybe that is what the Hobby Lobby 
majority held in its white male collec- 
tive unconscious 150 years later. 

After all, the folks behind the law- 
suits similar to Hobby Lobby — there 
were at least 100, according to the 
National Organization for Women — 
are pretty much the same people who 
stopped the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Compelling a woman to nurture a 
fetus for nine months does not com- 
pare to the seizure of her body for 
someone else’s purposes forever. But 
there is a connection. The Thirteenth 
Amendment did not succeed in freeing 
black people in 1865. It did not undo 
the double unfreedom of black women. 

Women are not yet free. And we are 
less free today than we were before 
June 30, 2014, when the Supreme Court 
ruled in Burwell v. Hobby Lobby. © 

Contact: levine@sevendaysvt.com 
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Madman or Hero? 

Discovering John Brown's legacy in the Adirondacks 

BY KEN PICARD 


I arrived at John Brown’s farm with 
an admittedly limited knowledge of 
the man who, as the old song goes, 
“lies a-mouldering in the grave.” 
That grave, not far from where visitors 
to Brown’s North Elba, N.Y., home now 
park their cars, lies in the shadow of the 
imposing ski-jump tower built for the 
1980 Winter Olympics. Many visitors 
come to the farm to cross-country ski 
its public trails in winter and walk their 

Most of what I knew about Brown 
came from my public school education 
on Long Island in the 1970s: He was 
the fiery radical and violent abolitionist 
who, on October 16, 1859, raided the U.S. 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Va., to protest 
slavery. Ten of his men, including two 
of his sons, were killed in that raid. 
Brown himself was hanged for treason 
and buried on his 244-acre family farm, 
now a New York State historic site just 
outside Lake Placid. 

The timing of my visit was apropos. 
This year marks the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. It’s also the year in which the film 


12 Years a Slave won three Academy 
Awards, including one for Best Picture. 
Its main character, Solomon Northup, a 
free black man who wrote the memoir 
on which the movie was based, was born 
and raised in nearby Essex County, N.Y. 

Some have argued that, despite 
the passage of time, slavery’s legacy is 
still alive and unreconciled. Ta-Nehisi 
Coates, a senior editor at the Atlantic, 
wrote the magazine's controversial June 
cover story, “The Case for Reparations.” 
In it, Coates explored not only the era 
of slavery itself but also its more recent 
racist outgrowths, including lynching, 
sharecropping, neighborhood redlining 
and federal drug laws that punished 
blacks more severely than whites for es- 
sentially the same crimes. 

The central message of Coates’ piece, 
as he told Bill Moyers in a May 14 PBS 
interview, is that this “broken social con- 
tract ... is [our] heritage. It’s with us. It’s 
with all of us." 

So why is John Brown still portrayed 
and remembered today, even north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, as the wild-haired 
terrorist who helped put the blood in 


“bloody Kansas”? As I came to discover, 
this tendency to oversimplify Brown’s 
life speaks volumes about our country’s 
complicated history with race — a his- 
tory that, arguably, is still reflected in 
the dozen-plus state prisons that are a 
major economic driver of Brown's home 
region. Clearly, this was a good time for 
a historical refresher. 

Ironically, it began with a tour by a 
20-year-old history buff from a former 
Confederate state. Emily Fitz-James, a 
recent college grad from Stafford, Va., 
was my tour guide of the Brown family 
home. As no other visitors were pres- 
ent on this rainy weekday, she took my 
$2 so I could check out the house — the 
park grounds are free — and gave me the 
grand tour. 

Not that there's a whole lot to see 
inside. Built in 1855 by John Brown’s 
son-in-law, Henry Thompson, the house 
has just three small rooms — two down- 
stairs and one upstairs. Only one holds 
original furnishings, including a desk, 
bookshelf and cast-iron stove. Except for 
a couple of authentic boot jacks carved 
from wood, the rest of the furnishings 


are historically accurate replicas of 19th- 
century objects: rocking chair, butter 
churn, water yoke and bed wrench — the 
last of which, Fitz-James eagerly noted, 
enabled the Brown family to “sleep 
tight” on their tiny straw mattresses. 

The little house must have felt quite 
cramped, especially in winter. In all. 
Brown fathered 20 children, though he 
only lived in this house with his second 
wife, Mary Ann Day, with whom he fa- 
thered 13 kids. (His first wife died giving 
birth to Brown’s seventh.) 

“Brown probably only visited six or 
seven times a year,” Fitz-James said, 
noting that the abolitionist was fre- 
quently away in Kansas with his older 
sons, fighting to make it a free state. Still, 
Brown often sent home grain, if not cash, 
to support his family, who struggled to 
survive the severe Adirondack winters. 

One interesting relic on display: an 
itemized bill from Brown’s funeral, 
which lists “washing and preparing 
the body” and a 5-foot-10-inch coffin, 
as well as “removal to railroad,” “keep- 
ing the corpse on ice” and attendants at 
two funeral parlors, one in Brooklyn and 
another in lower Manhattan’s Bowery. 

The exhibit also features a now- 
famous photo of Brown appearing to 
swear allegiance to a flag. The flag bore 
the initials SPW, for “Subterranean Pass 
Way,” aka the Underground Railroad. 

Once outside, I checked out Brown’s 
grave itself, one of three surrounded by 
an eight-foot, wrought-iron fence. It’s 
believed that, in all, 12 men are buried 
in the three graves. The first contains 
Brown’s body, his headstone protected 
behind Plexiglas. The second holds 
Watson Brown, one of his sons. The 
third is believed to contain the bodies 
of 10 other men who participated in the 
Harper’s Ferry raid. 

Just beyond the gravesites is the 
only other original structure on the 
property: a bam, which one visitor de- 
scribed as she exited it as “a rather odd 
space.” From the outside, it looks like 
a normal 19th-century barn, gray and 
weathered. But inside it’s a modern, 
fluorescent-lit classroom that, on the 
day I visited, reeked of disinfectant. 
In the front of the room, a monitor 
screened a 10-minute video about the 
history of the Underground Railroad in 
the Adirondacks and Champlain Valley. 

Notwithstanding the barn’s some- 
what antiseptic feel, here John Brown's 
legacy seems very much alive. On his 
birthday each May, a Westport-based 
nonprofit group called John Brown 
Lives! organizes John Brown Day as 
a forum for current human rights and 
freedom issues. This year the group 



screened 12 Years a Slave for North 
Country high school classes. 

Martha Swan, the group’s executive 
director, is a Spanish teacher in the 
tiny Adirondack town of Newcomb, 
N.Y. Swan — who admits she, too, once 
perceived Brown as “that crazy white 
guy who went around killing people” — 
founded the group 
15 years ago. Over 
the years, JBL has 
organized a vari- 
ety of community 
events, discussions 
and exhibits, many 
of them held on the 

These include 
a traveling exhibit 
called "Dreaming 
of Timbuctoo.” 

It explores an 
1840s project that 
involved distributing 120,000 acres 
of Adirondack land to free black New 
Yorkers — 40 acres apiece — to enable 
them to meet the state’s then-legal 
prerequisite for voting. Though most 
of the 3,000 grantees never occupied 
that land, one of the communities that 
settled in the Adirondacks came to be 
known as Timbuctoo. 

“We’ve never seen Timbuctoo on a 
map,” Swan noted, “but it’s enough of 
a fabled but very real place to have a 
poetic resonance with what that whole 
project was all about” 


Another project started last year, 
called “The Correction,” is a series of 
presentations and community conver- 
sations about North Country prisons 
and the impact of former New York 
governor Nelson Rockefeller's drug 
laws on people living in and around the 
Adirondack Park. Those are “people 
for whom coming 
here has not been 
a choice or a pleas- 
ant getaway,” Swan 

For Swan, 
whose goal is to 
make local histo- 
ries meaningful 
and relevant, the 
presence of more 
than a dozen state 
prisons — whose 
occupants cannot 
legally vote but 
are nonetheless counted in those coun- 
ties’ U.S. Census tallies — is a “painfully 
ironic” reminder that John Brown’s 
ideals have yet to be fully realized. © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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The River Mild 

Summer Whitewater adventures in the Adirondacks offer a chance to get your feet wet 


THE INFLATED NOSE BOBBED ALMOST UNDERWATER AND BACK 001 AGAIN. 

I MIGHT HAVE SHRIEKED, BUT I'D LIKE TO THINK 
IT WAS MOSTLY BECAUSE OF THE COLD WATER. 


hat have I gotten myself 
into? I wondered last 
Saturday morning. My 
friend Meghan and I sat 
aboard a school bus that was topped 
with four inflated whitewater rafts 
and was creaking its way through the 
Adirondack cedars near Warrensburg, 
N.Y. 

My chin was already chafed from the 
strap of my yellow plastic helmet, and, 
before I boarded the school bus, a guide 
had cinched my lifejacket so tightly that 
I could barely breathe. So far, the excur- 
sion with Wild Waters Outdoor Center 
felt like an elementary school trip, com- 
plete with 14 preteens chattering away 
at the back of the bus and a trip-safety 
talk from one of the river guides. 

This wasn’t your average safety talk, 
though. Among the things we learned, 
as the guide brandished her paddle, was 
that “no one likes someone who just 
sticks the tip in.” 

She informed us that if we were too 
dainty about our paddle strokes, we’d 
get the name Lilydipper. "And nobody 
wants that for a nickname," she warned. 

Half an hour after we’d hopped on 
the bus (and after a couple of roadside 
stops to cool down the overheating 
engine), we reached the put-in point. 
It was just below a dam on the Indian 
River, two miles from its intersection 
with the Hudson River headwaters. The 
17-mile stretch of river is renowned for 
its whitewater in the spring, when the 
river is high and fast from snowmelt in 
the mountains. By summer the current 
is slower and calmer. 

The parking lot was filled with vans 
and buses from the many rafting com- 
panies that run trips on the same route. 
Multicolored rafts spread across the 
sunny dirt lot and into a wooded clear- 
ing, ringed by bunches of life-jacketed 

We found our blue raft and joined 
our tall, gangly river guide, Matthew 
Eager, and six other rafters: a couple 
from Connecticut; and a father, his two 
sons and a niece, up from the Albany 
area. The nine of us hefted our surpris- 
ingly heavy rafts and joined the line of 
others waiting to slide down a chute 
into the water. 

Finally, we were off, and we practiced 


synchronized forward and back- 
ward strokes in the still inlet for a 
minute or two. Water ran into the 
holes on the floor of the boat, wet- 
ting my feet, but those holes were 
there for a reason: to provide an 
outlet for water sloshing over the 
boat’s side when needed. 

Practice done, we launched into 
the first whitewater section of the 
day. Eager sat at the back of the boat and 
steered, occasionally calling out rowing 
instructions: Forward one. Forward two. 
Back two. We didn’t need to paddle 
often, though; mostly, the river pushed 
us forward. 

Ahead of us bobbed five other boats 
from Wild Waters Outdoor Center. We 
brought up the rear and carried a large 
first-aid kit. That was Eager’s responsi- 
bility, he joked, because his parents and 
siblings are all in the medical field. “So 
I’m basically a doctor, too,” he said. 

The mid- July water was low and 
slow, but the river still roiled ahead of 


us, and I could see the rocks agitating 
the water just below the surface. 

Our raft bucked and dipped through 
the rapids, and water crashed up and 
over its sides. Eager steered the raft side 
to side, so all of us got our fair share of 
ice-cold splashes. That turned out to 
be a better wake-up call than the thin 
Stewarts coffee I’d downed just before 
boarding the school bus. 

A mile or so more downriver, we en- 
tered a calmer stretch and merged onto 
the Hudson River, where we’d remain 
for the rest of the trip. The water was 
still slightly turbulent, but it was quiet 
enough to give us a chance to observe the 


views. The river was 20 or 30 feet wide 
in most spots, and thick trees along each 
side formed a canyon. The trees grew 
out of rocks, weathered and etched with 
time and the water’s relentless flow. 

Soon we were floating along on a 
glassy surface, and Eager told us we 
could jump overboard. The dip offered 
welcome relief from the burning, late- 
morning sun. Just downriver, a rock 
bisecting the water provided an ideal 
jumping-off point Six or seven boats 
bumped up to the backside as people 
catapulted off the front, flipping and 
diving. 

As we swam back to the raft, we 




Adamant Music School 


learned why our life jackets had to be 
buckled so tightly. To help a swimmer 
get back over the inflated side walls, a 
person on board had to grab the swim- 
mer’s shoulder straps and yank upward, 
falling backward into the boat with the 
swimmer landing on top. 

“It’s a great way to get to know each 
other really well,” Eager quipped. By 
that measure, he's gotten to know hun- 
dreds of people over the seven years he's 
been working on the river. Eager clearly 
knows the river well, too. Whitewater 
raft guides are licensed by the state; 
in New York, the license from the 
state’s Department of Environmental 
Conservation is specific to the river. 

A few small rapids later, just after 
entering the Hudson River Gorge, we 
paddled to the shore for turkey sand- 
wiches and water from a cooler that one 
of the boats had brought along. The six 
boats in our group pulled up on a sandy 
shore across from Blue Ledges — a row 
of cliffs towering above the thick pines. 
The sun shifted in and out of the clouds 
and the wind picked up, making what 
had been a warm day suddenly very 
chilly. My still-wet swimsuit didn’t help 
matters. Meghan and I stood in the sun, 
soaking up the heat before we had to don 
our lifejackets again. 

Back in the boats, we continued 


through the gorge, which presented two 
more technical rapids: the Narrows and 
Givneys’ Rift. The water wasn’t high, but 
I wouldn’t have wanted to fall into the 
surging, crashing waters there. 

Eager slipped the nose of our boat 
into a hydraulic — a stretch of water 
where the current pushes downward 
after it runs over a large underwater 
object such as a rock or a tree trunk. 
It’s similar to the downward pull at the 
bottom of a waterfall, only shorter. 

If the hydraulic is relatively weak, 
the guide can “surf” the boat, as Eager 
did, pushing the nose or side of the raft 
into the flow so that the boat stays still 
as the current tries to pull it under the 
water. The inflated sides of the raft 
keep it afloat, but almost immediately 
waves crashed into our boat, and water 
swirled up through the holes in the 
floor. The inflated nose bobbed almost 
underwater and back out again. I might 
have shrieked, but I’d like to think it was 
mostly because of the cold water. 

We eventually popped out of the eddy 
and continued downriver. A few kayak- 
ers raced past us down the river, bobbing 
and weaving around our rafts and toss- 
ing through the turbid water. We skirted 
Soup Strainer, a large “hole” in the river 
where water flows fast over a rock shelf, 
creating a wide, short waterfall and a 



ISSUE 


strong downward pull below. It didn't 
look like a great place to end up, even 
armored with life jackets and helmets 
and riding a giant, inflatable raft. 

Shortly afterward, the water flat- 
tened out again, and we floated around 
the bend toward the boat takeout point, 
where we met our trusty school buses 
once more. It was a 20-minute ride back 
to the Wild Waters Outdoor Center, our 
cars and a post-rafting meal, which was 
included in the $88 trip price. My knees, 
sunburned despite two applications of 
SPF 70, were a testament to our seven 
hours on the river. 

The next day brought an unexpected 
aching in my arms and legs. The rafting 
had seemed pretty easy, since the flow- 
ing river and our fearless guide had done 
so much of the work for us. But it turned 
out just staying upright in a raft was 
quite the workout. 

Despite my aches and pains, I’m 
already planning to head back to the 
'Dacks next spring for the real adrena- 
line rush. 


INFO 



More rafting company listings at 
visitadirondacks.com/recreation/ 
whitewater-rafting. 
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Old Haunts 

Touring "haunted" Plattsburgh with a costumed guide 


B 


ack in 1814, Matt Boire’s i 
great-great-great-great-grand- 


■ company, which Boire n 
with his girlfriend, Wendy Cribb, offers 


father fought in the Battle of the photos as a kind of free historical 
Plattsburgh, a decisive repul- outreach program. It’s easy to discern 
n of British forces toward the end of Boire’s enthusiasm for the subject of 
the War of 1812. Boire himself has lived local history by reading his exclamation- 
i Plattsburgh all his life, part of the point-peppered posts, but he’s e 


ipirited when leading his ghost tours. 

Curious tourists can take “haunted” 
ours of cities all over the country, from 
steeped in bloody history and the 


eighth generation of his family 
His roots there are deep. 

As the founder, sole full-time em- 
ployee and chief tour guide of the 
Greater Adirondack Ghost and Tour occult (e.g., New Orleans) to plac 
Company, Boire, 32, has found an ideal that wouldn’t seem to have much of 
outlet for his passion for his city's his- 
tory. Dressed in a period costume that 
includes a stovepipe hat and some 
impressive sideburns, Boire leads tours 
through his 
an emphasis 
supernatural. 


When the occasion 
calls for it, he tells his 
customers about his 
own family history, 
which is in many ways 
inseparable from that of 
his hometown. “People 
find it really interest- 
ing to be on a tour with 
somebody whose an- 
cestor was right there,” 
Boire says. “It makes it 
come alive, like a living 
connection to that past. 
It’s one thing to read 
about events, but they’re 
kind of static. But when 
you bring people out to 
a place [and tell them], 
‘My ancestor was here 
200 years ago,’ you can 
see their expression 
change. It makes it real.” 

For Boire — who 
pronounces his name 
“Bware,” reflecting the 
area's French Canadian 
heritage — research- 
ing and promoting 
Plattsburgh history is “a 
lifelong project.” He s 


affiliation with the supernatural, such 
as sunny San Diego. Depending on the 
location and proclivities of the guides, 
these tours can tend toward the drily 
wn’s historic sites, with historical or the spooky and macabre, 
the grisly and ostensibly Boire has been leading historical- 
supernatural tours 
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around Plattsburgh 
since 2011, after having 
enjoyed similar attrac- 
tions in both Gettysburg 
and St. Augustine, Fla. 
“I didn’t see any reason 
why it couldn’t be 
done [in Plattsburgh],” 
he says. His first tour, 
which occurred close to 
Halloween, was such a 
success that Boire soon 
added more events. 

The company now 
offers four regular 
tours from April 
through November, as 
well as private tours. 
Each tour, whether of 
Plattsburgh’s former 
Air Force base or of 
the State University of 
New York’s Plattsburgh 
campus, emphasizes 
both local history and 
supernatural lore. “You 
can’t have one without 
the other,” says Boire, 
who admits to a belief 
in ghosts. 

'S that, as a kid, Aptly, he calls his tours “haunted 
he’d routinely pick up old books and history.” “They incorporate the para- 
postcardsattagsales,notreallyknowing normal,” he says, “but also the kind of 
why he was drawn to them. Now, years slightly dark aspects of the area’s his- 
later, he’s found a way to share those tory: murders and hangings and the 
treasures, posting a new historical photo sinister people who have lived here from 
every day on his popular Facebook page, time to time.” 


ONATMIRWITH 
SOMEBODY WHOSE 
ANCESTOR WAS 
RIGHT THERE. 

MATT BOIRE 



One such sinister fellow was Dr. 
William Beaumont, a surgeon whose 
research into digestion earned him the 
moniker “Father of Gastric Physiology.” 
More ignominiously, he’s the namesake 
of Dr. Beaumont’s Tour of Terror, one of 
the company’s regular events. 

Beaumont, who performed surgery 
for the U.S. Army in Plattsburgh during 
and after the War of 1812, earned his 
macabre reputation for his experiments 
with an unfortunate soldier named 
Alexis St. Martin. Accidentally shot 
in the abdomen, St. Martin managed 
to survive, but lived the rest of his life 
with an incompletely healed hole con- 
necting his stomach with the outside 
world. Beaumont, knowing a medically 
unethical opportunity when he saw one, 
used St. Martin as a living opportunity 
to research human digestion. While his 
findings are still central to that field, 
Beaumont’s research methods were 
questionable at best. 


In a recent phone conversation with 
Seven Days , Boire can barely contain his 
enthusiasm when recountingthe story of 
Beaumont. More interesting to him than 
the doctor's own story, though, is his sig- 
nificance to the history of Plattsburgh, 
a town in which a downtown street and 
a college research facility, among other 
things, are named for Beaumont. 

Learning about the doctor’s shady 
experiments “is definitely an eye-opener 
for people, even people who’ve lived in 
Plattsburgh all their lives ... who think 
maybe nothing ever really happened 
in little old Plattsburgh,” says Boire. 
“I always enjoy seeing people light up 
when they make those connections.” 

Indeed, he says, “One of the things we 
play up on the tour is ‘hidden history,’ 
history hidden in plain sight” 

Boire makes good on that claim. As he 
leads a group of about a dozen (includ- 
ing two Seven Days reporters) through 
downtown Plattsburgh on a recent 



evening, he proves himself an enthusias- 
tic and professional showman. Clad not 
only in the stovepipe hat but a checked 
vest and double-breasted tailcoat, Boire 
brandishes a lantern in one hand and 
a walking stick in the other, attracting 
delighted stares from passersby. 

When he recounts tales of the 
Battle of Plattsburgh, the walking stick 
becomes a rifle. When he relates the 
story of a serial killer who, according to 
legend, once lurked in the city's alleys, 
his voice gets low and wavery as he wag- 
gles his fingers in the mock-menacing 
manner of 1960s TV horror-show hosts. 
He earns many an admiring “wow” with 
his tales. 

On the hour-and-a-half tour, which 
winds through downtown and a few 
nearby neighborhoods, stories about 
Beaumont's medical exploits serve as a 
running theme. Here is the site of “the 
good doctor’s” former office, where he 
conducted his grisly experiments; these 
are the very streets on which he walked. 
Though Boire makes mention of one or 
two allegedly haunted houses, the tour 
is much more concerned with real his- 
tory than with supernatural tales. Boire 
is nothing so much as a performer of 
public history and an ambassador of- 
Plattsburgh’s past. He has a real talent 
and an evident love for his subject. 

On one occasion, that keenness for 
history got Boire into fairly serious 
trouble. Six years ago, he served 90 days 
in prison for stealing from New York’s 
Clinton County Historical Association 
several Civil War-era military artifacts, 


which he then either sold or attempted 
to sell. 

Boire now prefers not to speak of the 
incident, for which he has duly served 
time, done community service work, 
and paid both restitution and a fine. In a 
Plattsburgh Press Republican article from 
2008, Boire remarks — somewhat uncan- 
nily, given his current profession — that 
the incident “haunts [him] every day.” 

Boire acknowledges the incident 
today with a discomfort that suggests 
he no longer sees himself as the kind of 
person who would commit such an act. 
And his tours certainly affirm his com- 
mitment to “giving back” to his commu- 
nity by sharing his love for local history. 
He is ebullient and sincere about bring- 
ing his city’s history to life. 

Jim Kobak, from nearby Peru, N.Y., 
who’s all smiles during the evening 
tour, can attest to that. Kobak says that, 
though he’s been to Plattsburgh “many, 
many times” before, this is his first his- 
torical tour of the city — and he’s eagerly 
soaking up the information. “I had no 
idea of the old buildings’ involvement 
in the War of 1812,” Kobak says, “so [the 
tour] was very informative. It gave me a 
whole new perspective on the history 
of this city ... Plattsburgh is a beautiful 
town, and this enhances it.” © 

INFO 

The Greater Adirondack Ghost and Tour 
Company offers historical tours multiple 
times per week. April through November, in 
downtown Plattsburgh. Info. 518-645-1577. 
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Working Geology 

The Slate Valley Museum honors past and present mining 


, outh of Lake Champlain, the macho code of the slate operations, which | 
New York-Vermont border still require “hard work, hard work, hard £ 
| blurs, with numerous roads work,” according to Shawn Camara, | 
' looping through the two states, whose family owns 36 quarries in ,, 
Cultural and economic distinctions also Vermont and New York. Camara — him- § 


become less sharp as separations give 
way to connections. And 
physical unity is nowhere ] 
than in the Slate Valley, which straddles 


self a burly, bearded bear of a man — led a “ 
-border museum-sponsored tour last Saturday of 
obvious the Blissville quarry in Fair Haven. 

A mural transported to the Slate 
the state line as it runs 24 miles from Valley Museum from Granville’s town 
the south to Fair Haven hall likewise depicts the symbiosis of 
muscular workers, their power tools 
and the hulking equipment used to 
lift, move and slice big blocks of rock. 
Martha Levy, a painter from Woodstock, 
N.Y., about whom little is known, cre- 
ated the roughly 30-foot-long mural in 
1939 as part of a federal 


Granville, N.Y., 
in the north. 

The heaps of waste slate that can be 
seen from Routes 22A and 31 provide 
visual evidence of a subterranean link 
that predates by eons the division drawn 
on maps. Curious travelers can find 
out how those mounds 
got there, and learn 
about the area’s rich 
ethnic history, at the 
Slate Valley Museum in 
Granville. 

Housed partly in a 
relocated, 180-year-old 
Dutch-style barn, the 



hibits on the geology of 
slate deposits, as well as 
on the equipment and 
workers in an industry 
that remains economi- 
cally important to the 
six-mile-wide valley. 

Artworks are also on 
display. A permanent 
exhibit offers the work 
of locally renowned 
photographer Neil 
Rappaport, who re- 
corded images of the 
quarries and the quar- 
rymen over a 25-year period before his 
death in 1998. His documentation began 
by accident, Rappaport recounted in 
an introduction to a sampling of his 
photos. “My car broke down next to the 
Evans pit [in Fair Haven], from which 
the sounds of Italian opera could be 
clearly heard,” he wrote. “Looking over 
the edge, 1 could see a lone rock 


ISSUE — 


WE’VE GOT A DEEP 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
WHAT MAKES GOOD 
OR BAD STATE. 


program that commis- 
sioned artists to execute 
public works during the 
Depression. 

Slate-related art is 
still being made today, 
as evidenced by another 
exhibit at the museum 
in Granville. “Slate as 
Muse," which remains 
on display through 
November 7, includes 
works by 19 artists, 
many from Vermont or 
New York, who depict 
or make use of the 
metamorphic material 


SHAWN CAMARA 


While artists illus- 
trate the story of slate, 
much of the museum, 
which was established 
in 1995, is given over to 
text-heavy panels that 
detail the ethnic aspects of the valley’s 
175-year-old industry. 

First came the Welsh. Already skilled 
in quarrying techniques, these immi- 
grants began arriving in the valley soon 
after slate was found there in the late 
1830s. The Welsh were eager to escape 
what the museum display describes as 
‘the low pay, feudal nature and indus- 


shoveling rubbish, the radio in his lunch trial strife” associated with slate extrac- 


bucket playing the Saturday afternoon 
opera from the Metropolitan. I knew I 
should photograph there.” 

Rappaport’s shots of quarrymen in 
bare-chested poses communicate the 


North Wales. 

Irish, Italians and eastern Europeans 
made their separate ways to the Slate 
Valley later in the 19th century. And they 
weren't always welcomed. A section of 




the exhibit devoted to Slovak and Polish 
quarry workers notes, “Their peculiar 
names, unfamiliar religion and foreign 
language were subject to suspicion and 
ridicule.” 

At its peak around 1900, the local slate 
industry provided employment to nearly 
1,000 Vermont and New York residents 
in more than 200 quarries. Today, about 
300 workers — many from Mexico and 
Central America — open the earth to 
gouge out multi-ton hunks of slate that 
they then split and polish for eventual 
sale as roofing and flooring materials. 

Camara explained the process at 
length to about 50 sweating visitors 
during the two-hour, midday tour last 
Saturday. He tapped into a lode of facts 
about slate, noting, for example, that 
the moisture-laden rock is easy to split 
early in the morning, more difficult in 
the afternoon and altogether impossible 



after six weeks of exposure to the air. 
Temperatures of less than 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit likewise render the rocks 
forever impervious to a splitter's efforts, 
Camara informed his guests. 

He related the background of his 
company, which traces its origins to 
Camara’s father’s 1953 sale of Fair Haven 
slate to buyers in Worcester, Mass. The 
industry’s intensely ethnic character 
was highlighted, the younger Camara 
recounted, when his father was advised 
early on to present himself to potential 
customers as Italian rather than as 
Portuguese, his actual heritage. 

Camara Slate Products has prospered, 
its co-owner said, despite daunting 
price competition in the past 20 years 
from operations in China and Brazil. A 
flooring panel that the Chinese sell for 
40 cents costs $3 when purchased from 
a U.S. quarrying firm, Camara noted. 



Yet his family's own annual sales have 
grown from $2 million to $13 million 
during the past two decades. 

He attributed that success to 
diligence in both the quarries and the 
administrative office, as well as to the 
quality and colors of the slate pried 
from pits in Vermont and New York. 
Nowhere else in the world can slate be 
found in so diverse an array of greens, 
grays, blacks and reds, Camara said. 

A potential market also exists for 
some of the waste slate piled around the 
Blissville property. Camara said he got 
turned on to this possibility by a local 
organic gardener who visited the quarry 
in hopes of buying slate shards. 

“What would you want that for?” he 
asked her. 

“She told me she mixed it into the 
soil to keep away pests. Slate’s micro- 
scopically sharp,” Camara explained, 


“so it cuts the bugs’ mouths and makes 
it so they can’t eat. They leave those 
gardens alone.” 

Local slate, which can keep a roof 
sealed for 100 years or longer, is also 
more durable than anything the Chinese 
or Brazilians can produce, he told the 
tour group. The 180-year history of slate 
mining in New York and Vermont offers 
a fundamental advantage over more 
recently established industries in other 
countries, Camara added. “We’ve got a 
deep understanding of what makes good 
or bad slate,” he said. “Newer operations 
— they just don’t have that kind of his- 
tory behind them.” © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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I Art New York 

A Vermont-raised designer, hiker and paddler brings eco-conscious outdoor clothing to the Adirondacks 


B en Chamberlain was born and 
raised in Addison County with 
the Green Mountains in his 
backyard, but what he could 
view from his front door really captured 
his imagination. 

“As a child, my view was of the 
Adirondacks,” says Chamberlain, 
who eventually left for art school at 
Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute and a seven- 
year stint in California before returning 
to the Northeast. “When I came back, I 
just started exploring the Adirondacks 
more and more and more, and it con- 
sumed me — it was a real escape, just 
somewhere I could go and truly discon- 
nect and get away from it all.” 

A night or two in the woods turned 
into multiday paddling and hiking expe- 
ditions, until Chamberlain and his girl- 
friend eventually moved to Saranac Lake 
to be closer to the Adirondack Park. 

“It's so vast — six million acres, more 
than 3,000 lakes and ponds, 30,000 miles 
of rivers and streams,” says Chamberlain 
of the ADK’s allure. “I figured out I could 
spend my whole life here and never get 
to the end." 

But what Chamberlain could also 
never attain, he realized last winter 
when coming down from a hike up 
§ 4,160-foot Phelps Mountain, was a sus- 

k tamable, local souvenir that he could 
v wear to show off his passion for those 
§ peaks. 

•> “Here I am, in my mid-thirties, I love 
“ the Adirondack Park, but what authentic 
thing can I purchase to show that, aside 
from buying a Patagonia shirt, which has 
£ nothing to do with the Adirondacks?” 
g Chamberlain recalls thinking. “I love 
X Patagonia, but there’s a real disconnect.” 
^ So he set out to create his own line of 
° Adirondack wear. 

Chamberlain was not only an illustra- 
w tion major at Pratt but also a longtime 
5 concertgoer and T-shirt collector. He 
z realized that all-natural, organic cotton 
2 could be his canvas. His inks, meanwhile, 
would be water-based, environmentally 
friendly products from downstate in 
Hauppauge, N.Y. His designs would be 
inspired by ADK discoveries, from frogs 
and bears to sunsets and still waters. 

§ Available in “small-batch” limited 
2 runs, each of Chamberlain’s T-shirts 
m tells a story. Like the time when he hiked 



several miles to the 250-foot OK Slip 
Falls in Indian Lake, recently acquired by 
the state from the paper company Finch, 
Pruyn & Co. The cascade is eye popping, 
but he was more concerned with the 
phenomenon at his feet: “thousands” 
of newts. “I could barely walk; I had to 
tiptoe because there were so many,” says 
Chamberlain. “So I went home and drew 
up a little newt.” 



Less than a year after his winter- 
hike epiphany, Chamberlain officially 
launched Blue Line Design & Apparel 
(like the Adirondacks, it has a three- 
letter nickname: BLD) in January. Last 
month, he opened a flagship store on 
Saranac Lake’s Main Street to sell ev- 
erything from tank tops to thermals for 
year-round adventures. Experienced in 
construction, Chamberlain built much 
of the place himself, with reclaimed 
lumber racks and an in-house printing 

“Saranac Lake is having its own 
little renaissance right now, so I just 
really want to be part of that, and part 
of the community," Chamberlain says 
of his decision to base the business in 
the village of 5,400. “Plus, it’s the final 
outpost before the St. Regis [Canoe 
Area] wilderness, which is what I like 



to call Waterworld — it’s just 
insane. I think there might 
be more water than land 
mass; it's very remote. So 
Saranac Lake is where you 
go to supply up, and 
it’s where you come 
back to when you're 
wet and cold and 
hungry.” 

When it comes 
to being wet and cold, 
what does he think of the old outdoor 
adage, “Cotton kills”? 

“I do agree with some of that," 
admits Chamberlain. “But this is casual 
wear for the active lifestyle. My hooded 
sweatshirts are a great 
thing to have around the 
campfire 

you've summited that 
mountain or paddled that 

light, organic, warm, dry 
cotton sweatshirt.” 

Basically a one-man 
business, Chamberlain 
wears multiple hats, 
doing freelance design 
illustration and print- 
ing products for other 
local companies. He 
recently applied for a 
trademark for the 
“Paddlerondack,” which 
adorns some of his ap- 
parel. BLD, which sells 
Vermont-made Darn 
Tough socks, gives 1 per- 
cent of its revenue to the 
Adirondack Mountain 
Club, and has partnered with local 
summer events such as the recent 
Adirondack Stand Up Paddle Festival 
and the Adirondack Museum's upcom- 
ing Made in the Adirondacks Fair on 
July 19. 

Spreading the gospel of locally 
grown goods, and how they benefit 
local economies and populations, can 
be slightly more difficult on his side of 
Lake Champlain, says Chamberlain. 
“Vermont is so progressive in this area 
— it’s been the norm for a decade,” he 
says. “Over here in Saranac Lake, it’s 
very new; there’s a lot of education that 


It’s also been challenging, 
Chamberlain says, to find 
American-made organic 
products that can stand up 
to the rigors of the outdoors, 
even if it’s cooking s’mores by 
the fire. 

All those com- 
mitments leave 
the outdoorsman, 
his girlfriend and 
their basset hound, 
Amos, little time to escape on 
the expeditions that inspired BLD, 
but Chamberlain manages. He’s spent 
part of this summer commuting from 
a campsite in the Rainbow Lake 
Chain of Lakes, a place 
so abundant in wildlife 
that “it’s like a Parc 
Safari ride,” he says. 

Chamberlain advises 
his fellow Vermonters 
seek out pockets 
of Adirondack Park 
beyond the highly popu- 
lated High Peaks trails. 

to 10 

million visitors every 
year,” he says, “you can 

people for a long time.” 

That’s after fill- 
ing up a few shopping 
bags at BLD, of course. 
Chamberlain is working 
on getting his products 
in Green Mountain 
outlets; until then, 
they’re available only at 
the Saranac Lake flag- 
ship store and a handful of other New 
York retail outlets. Still, he points out, 
that’s way closer than the origins of 
much outdoor apparel, such as China, 
Pakistan, Nicaragua or Mexico. 

“If you’re wearing a BLD shirt 
from the Adirondacks,” he says to 
Vermonters, “it's like eating a tomato 
from your garden.” © 

INFO 
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If your child Is 2 - 1 7 years old and struggles with eczema, they may 
be eligible for a local medical research study currently being offered at 
Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC in Burlington. The study 
is for an investigational, steroid-free eczema medication that is applied 
directly to the skin. 


The study lasts about 2 months, and there is no 
cost to participate. You may also be reimbursed 
for your time and travel. 
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ISSUE Taste Test: Blue Collar Bistro by hannah palmer egan 


s 


T he amuse bouche was both unexpected and 
strange — a dollop of creamy pimento cheese 
and a couple of Ritz crackers. But the cheese, 
steeped in American Southern tradition, calmed 
and comforted, as if to say, “You’re across the lake now. 
Welcome to vacation.” 

So began a recent dinner at Blue Collar Bistro, a new 
restaurant in downtown Plattsburgh. It’s the Lake City’s 
first with a from-scratch, farm-to-table menu. 

The project began in 2013 as a pop-up eatery at the 
Plattsburgh Farmers’ and Crafters’ Market Cindy Snow 
wanted to bring fresh, local food to her hometown, where 
her family has been in the restaurant business since 1971. 
She started serving Cuban and grilled-cheese sandwiches 
to hungry passersby and quickly earned herself a following. 

In March, Snow partnered with co-owner and co- 
chef Ben Eichenberger to open a permanent restaurant. 
They’ve created a pint-size powerhouse of a place in an 
old storefront, tucked among the dusty junk shops on 
Margaret Street. Their menu is an exercise in beauti- 
ful paradox: It’s globetrotting but regional, classic but 
modem, aspirational but not pretentious. 

Blue Collar Bistro’s menu is, first and foremost, long. So 
long that its many pages come clamped to a clipboard for 
handier perusing. Even after chatting with both chefs, I 
was still mystified as to how the kitchen covers that much 
ground in a single shift 

Despite its length, that menu is coherent. At a more ego- 
driven restaurant, having two chefs in charge would be a 
recipe for self-destruction. But Snow and Eichenberger, it 
seems, simply like making lots of different things. In quiet, 
subtle ways, they coax new flavors from old ideas, and, 
during two recent visits, their style revealed itself as I ate 
my way through dish after dish. 

Inspiring that kind of appetite is exactly the restaurant's 
intention. Snow said she wants to keep things affordable 
enough that locals can visit often and eat plenty when they 
do. “Cindy wants people to be able to eat out three nights a 
week,” Eichenberger told me on a recent afternoon. Snow 
thinks of Blue Collar as an "everyman’s diner,” she said. 

A modest bowl of poutine — studded with smoky 
hunks of stringy, house-pulled pork — costs you $8. 
Smoothed over with just a bit of simple, savory veal gravy 
and melty bits of local cheese curd, the sublime piggies 
happily cohabitated with a crisp bowl of fries. Taking 
the “from scratch” mantra to the nth degree, Snow and 
Eichenberger make the ketchup themselves — and, yeah, 
it’s just ketchup, but the day I had it, it was great. 

Then there were the sloppy joes ($8). Instead of the fa- 
miliar ketchup-soaked beef in a bun, Snow serves a meaty 
melange (chicken and pork seasoned with Asian sauces and 
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GRAZERS 


veggie patties incorporat- 
ing black beans and beets. 
They'll be paired with 
various fry options, including 
garlic-rosemary and truffle. 
Milkshakes are also part of 
the plan, but adult beverages 
get a major focus. 

The restaurant’s back wall 
is being transformed into 
a vodka bar that will serve 
“at least 30 martinis and 
cocktails,” Handy says. That 
sophistication will be 
reflected c 
appetizer : 
featuring 
cheese and 
charcuterie 
plates, fried 
artichokes, 
and hummus 
with mint salsa 

The young 
restaurateur has high 
hopes. Handy’s long-term 
plans include expanding 
beyond the Williston loca- 
tion. "It’s definitely some- 
thing we're thinking about,’ 
he says. “We need to make 
sure we nail this first one.” 


The Belted Cow Bistro 
closed at the end of April, 
leaving Essex Junction 
residents wondering what 
could take its place, tree 

BERTRAM, Owner of ELGATO 

cantina in Burlington, missed 
the announcement. But she 
got a tip about the available 
space from two of her regu- 
lar customers — the Belted 
Cow’s former owners, john 

DELPHA and CAITLIN BILODEAU. 

Turns out, Bertram had 
been hoping to expand into 
Essex. “Essex has a lot of 
families, and I think our 
price point will fit there,” she 
says. The second El Gato will 
likely open in September, 
after Bertram and her crew 
have given the space a 
Mexican makeover. 

Bertram says to expect 
a menu similar to that in 
Burlington, complete with 
authentic Mexican tacos and 
harder-to-find dishes such 
as posole and tamales. The 
weekly specials will also 
come to Essex — including 


popular Wednesday $5 
margarita nights. 


Cream of 
the Crop 

STORE REOPENS AT NORTH 
COUNTRY CREAMERY 
Vermonters seeking an easy- 
access Adirondack farm-to- 
table destination now have 
a farmstand cafe 
ithin biking 
distance. In 
arly June, 
the folks 


at 933 Mace Chasm 
Road, just two miles from the 
Port Kent ferry dock. 

Now serving breakfast 
and lunch Friday through 
Sunday, 7:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
the cafe features local meats 
and produce, including 
cheese from clover mead farm 
itself. Creamery co-owners 

ASHLEE KLEINHAMMER and 

steven googin took over 
the farm about a year ago 
and dove headfirst into 
production. 

Kleinhammer and Googin 
are reusing the name and 
signage from an earlier 
iteration of the cafe, which 
closed a few years ago as the 
original farmers eased into 
retirement The new owners’ 
friend marla gilman sug- 
gested reopening it: “Marla's 
a great baker and cook,” 
Kleinhammer says, “and she 
was excited about starting 
her own thing.” 

Now Gilman — whose 
resume includes stints at 

CONSIDER BARDWELL FARM, New 

York's Blue Hill at Stone Barns 
and various NYC outposts — 
manages the cafe and handles 
much of the cooking, menu 
planning and ordering 

The menu features 
panini with North Country 
Havarti or the farm’s 
super-rich, mild and 
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New Old World 

JUNIOR'S RUSTICO COMING TO 
BURLINGTON 

In September, few traces 
will remain of the Shelburne 
Road KFC. The fast-food 
counter and plastic tables 
where the ghost of Colonel 
Sanders once flitted will be 
replaced by a brick interior 
and 25-foot maple bar. 
Fountain drinks will give 
way to 15 local microbrews 
on tap, plus Vermont liquors 
and wines. 

The man behind this 
transformation is none other 
than junior’s itauan owner 

FRANKE SALESE, who hopes tO 

open junior s rustico by the 
middle of September. While 
his Colchester restaurant 
boasts 300 seats, there will 
be 80 in his new location, 
which he says will have a 


eat, grab a beer — or a couple 
beers. Nothing pretentious at 
all,” says Salese. 

But Rustico will be 
worldly. Salese’s wife, evelyn, 
a driving force behind the 
business, is a native of Costa 
Rica. One night a week, the 
restaurant will host tastes of 
her native cuisine and salsa 
dancing. 


Entrees 

NEW RESTAURANTS REPLACE 
OLD FAVORITES IN WILLISTON 

Three Tomatoes Trattoria 
occupied the prime location 
next door to Williston’s 
Majestic 10 Cinemas for a 
decade. Now burgers will 
replace pizza in the Maple 
Tree Place spot, grazers 
is slated to open in late 


new menu concept and will 
use more local ingredients. 

Fans of Junior’s New 
York-style pizzas will still 
find them, but in smaller 
sizes. Other red-sauce dishes 
and pastas will be on the 
menu alongside Italian small 
plates, including a variety of 
crostini. Homemade pastas 
will include ravioli. 

And with the craft-pub 
vibe will come matching 
menu items, including burg- 
ers, wings, steak sandwiches 
and homemade sides such 
as onion rings and hand-cut 
fries. “It’s gonna be a place 
where you can grab a bite to 


September or early October. 

The restaurant is a col- 
laboration of two restaurant 
groups: sam. peter and paul 
handy, the brothers behind 
Vermont tap house; and Sam 
Handy’s son, also named 
sam, who owns Burlington’s 

SCUFFER STEAK & ALE HOUSE With 
PAT STEWART and DON JOHNSON. 

“It’s basically my concept,” 
says the younger Handy. 

“I’ve had this in my head for 
a long time.” 

Sam Handy Jr. says 
Grazers will make burgers 
from beef, turkey, lamb 
and pork, as well as two 





spices, plus a bit of that glorious ketchup) 
with al dente round rice noodles and crisp, 
fresh local lettuce, Thai-wrap style. 

I was so taken with the fun of spoon- 
ing meat and noodles into the greens, then 
cradling the crunchy little wraps between 
my fingers like tea sandwiches, that a 
funny thing happened. I forgot what I was 
eating. In this wrap format, my mouth 
expected a spicy Thai larb, or chopped- 
meat salad, which wasn’t what I got. I was 
confused. The flavors were familiar and 
vaguely Asian, but not quite larb. When I 
finally placed the taste, the epiphany drew 
me back to Earth: It was a sloppy joe. But 
it was a low-carb, gluten-free update of 
the time-honored, working-class meal. 
Suddenly I was laughing and happy. 

It's not often that a restaurant can 
clearly label something on the menu, then 
serve it in such a mind-bending way that 
the dish causes a professional eater to 
forget what she’s eating. Sometimes, when 
a kitchen delivers exactly what it prom- 
ises, eating there is like coming to Jesus. 

That may be the most striking thing 
about Blue Collar Bistro: It delivers. The 
place is affordable, as the name suggests; 
it sources ingredients locally, just as it 
claims. And, in the spirit of a bistro, it’s a 
convivial gathering place where folks of 
all stripes can share an everyday meal on 
any ole night of the week. 

The approach seems to be working. 
Even at noon on a Tuesday, most of the 
bistro’s seats were filled. On a recent 
Thursday at 6 p.m., summer student hold- 
overs pulled up to the long, L-shaped bar 
as young families and trucker-hat retirees 
tucked themselves into antique wooden 


booths. A blue velvet banquette along the 
wall hosted a family gathering, and evening 
sunlight streamed through picture win- 
dows, washing over all. On the sidewalk 
outside, a crowd chattered over summer 
meals as the sun sank behind the buildings. 

That night, my husband and I ate 
outside, drinking seasonal beers from 
Lake George’s Adirondack Pub & 
Brewery and Magic Hat Brewing, both 
of which rang in under $5. Blue Collar 
has no cocktails, but there’s an expan- 
sive, value-focused wine list for folks 
looking to class it up a bit. 

“I just wanna let you know, we’re out of 
the corned-beef Reuben,” our waiter told a 
neighboring table. He didn't mention it, but 
that corned beef is cured in-house. Since it 
takes up to five days to brine, when it’s out, 
it's out I overheard people at another table 
saying patrons will sometimes wait five days 
for their Reuben fix. “That’s one of the first 
things we run out of,” the waiter apologized 
when I asked about it later. 

When I finally got my paws on the 
sought-after sandwich ($8) weeks later, I 
fell hard and fast at first bite Its tender, briny 
corned beef, thick-sliced and bookended by 
buttered, toasty rye; its zingy sauerkraut; 
satisfying slick of Southern-style remoulade 
(Snow’s family comes from the South); and 
subtle, sweet Swiss all add up to a sandwich 
worthy of a Shakespearean sonnet 

If Blue Collar’s version digressed a 
wee bit from what you’d expect from the 
classic stack, it was still exactly what a 
Reuben aspires to be. It was a hefty load, 
and eating it for lunch spoiled my dinner. 
But I’ll do it again ... and again, for as long 
as they’ll have me. 
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The Reuben was a hard act to follow, but 
Snow’s farmers market Cuban ($7), with 
its thin-sliced, deli-style ham crowning a 
tender, marinated pork loin and garlic dill 
pickle, kept up pretty well. Layered into a 
soft panini roll, pressed to optimum crisp- 
ness, it’s a fine rendition of the Floridian 
standard. 

There’s nothing standard about 
Eichenberger’s chicken Marsala ($15) — a 
dish I rarely order. Here, though, when my 
waitress (who happens to be married to 
one of the chefs) recommended it as one 
of the best things on the menu, I trusted 
her. And, boy, it was a sight to behold. 

Crisp, bacon-wrapped cutlets of melt- 
in-your-mouth chicken — stuffed with 
chicken sausage, toasted squash seeds and 
McIntosh apples — were perched atop a 
heap of mashed potatoes and shrouded 
in savory Marsala veal demi-glace. That 
sauce, and the dish as a whole, was at once 
highfalutin and homey. Somehow it tasted 
like mom’s cooking — if your mom was the 
best cook on Earth. 

A roasted half chicken ($12) was more 
pared down. Still, it was a succulent beast, 
beer-brined with spice and juniper ber- 
ries for days and juicy to the core. Cut 
down the spine, it came served with the 
same basic but great mashed potatoes and 
unadorned vegetables. The preparation is 
based on a dish Snow ate in a period res- 
taurant near Gettysburg, Penn., she said. 
Yet in this, as in many dishes on the menu, 
chef-y nuance takes a backseat to quality 
ingredients. 

In an era of big-name chefs pushing 
their big ideas on an insatiable generation 
of eaters, reliance on raw material is one 
of the bigger ideas I’ve seen carry a restau- 

Eichenberger and Snow get even more 
down-home and old-fashioned with des- 
sert. When was the last time you saw but- 
terscotch pudding on a menu? For me, it 
had been decades, and I hadn’t been look- 
ing to see it ever again. But Blue Collar 


Bistro's bourbon butterscotch pudding 
($3) was a smooth, creamy, spoonable 
blast from the past, flecked with fine- 
ground vanilla bean and richly saturated 
with buttery sweetness with just a flicker 
of boozy shine. If there’s a butterscotch 
revival brewing, this version should be the 
standard bearer. 

The pudding really nailed dessert, but 
a ricotta pie ($3) held its own, too. The 
flaky cake aced the classic baked-ricotta 
texture and was imbued with lemon zest 
and something a little herbal: Fennel? 
Juniper berry? When I spoke with the 
chef, I didn’t ask; sometimes wondering is 
more interesting than knowing. 

In the best sense, Blue Collar Bistro 
is a place that makes you wonder. Over 
both my meals, and in between and after, 
I wondered. About the menu, about what 
I was eating, about new- and old-fangled 
cookery, and about why we eat and where 
it all comes from and where it’s all headed. 
And how food fleshes out the flavor of so 
many memories. 

The restaurant also seems to pose a 
question about two very different shores 
of Lake Champlain. Blue Collar Bistro is 
in Plattsburgh, where it’s affordable and 
tailored to the local palate. Could a place 
like this pay the rent in pricier Burlington? 

If it could, the Queen City would be the 
better for it. But maybe this precious little 
cafe is something that Burlingtonians, with 
all their other amenities, will have to take 
that puddle-jump across the lake to enjoy. 

Maybe the distance is a good thing. 
Blue Collar provides just what you need 
when you want to feel like you’re on va- 
cation: a relaxed and inexpensive retreat 
befitting an evening away. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Blue Collar Bistro, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
518-324-7888. 
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extraordinarily creamy 
Camembert and local 
apples, among others. 
Find housemade feta in a 
salad; farm yogurt comes 
carrying dill in a tzatziki 
sauce with falafel, or 
plain and simple in a 
granola bowl. Gilman 
spreads cream cheese 
she helped produce 
on bagels from nearby 

DOGWOOD BREAD COMPANY. 

The cafe also offers 
a selection of savory 
popovers, quiches and 
other baked goodies. 

And that’s just the 
beginning. Clover Mead 


neighbors are hard at 
work opening a brewery’ 
(ausable brewing company) 
and a farmstead butcher 
shop (mace chasm farm). 
When those are up and 
running, Kleinhammer 
says, the creamery cafe 
will bring in more of their 
meats and brews. 

“It’s been wonder- 
ful,” Kleinhammer says 
of business so far. “We 
haven’t met our goal 
business-wise just yet, but 
we’re close, which is great 
for being just a month in.” 

While Kleinhammer 
says she’s enjoyed serving 


the local community, she 
also hopes to attract more 
out-of-towners, including 
folks from across the lake. 
“[The Port Kent ferry] is 
an expensive ferry," she 
acknowledges, “But if you 
take your bike or walk on, 
you can ride to us straight 
from the water.” 

— H.P.E. „ 

CONNECT | 
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Lake Champlain 


CHOCOLATES* 


| Experience the art of chocolate making and sample our fresh, creative confections. 

1 TOURS ON THE HOUR: 10-2M-F. 750 PINE ST., BURLINGTON ONLY, www.lakechamplainchocolates. 




End of the Road 1 

Lake Placid's Howard Johnson's Restaurant is still sizzling by alice levitt issue 


T he clams haven’t changed. They’re 
just as tender and sweet as when 
Greek immigrant Thomas Soffron 
began manufacturing them for 
Howard Johnson in the 1940s. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century, those crisp, 
lightly nutty-tasting bivalves have been 
served with tartar sauce under the descrip- 
tive trademark Tendersweet Fried Clams. 

Many Northeasterners recall the crispy 
little critters (actually slices, not whole mini 
clams as many people assume) as part of 
their childhoods, existing in the same murky 
realm as Proust’s madeleine. And most 
will never taste them again. For a younger 
generation, the distinctive blue-and-orange 
Howard Johnson’s logo is just a period relic 
glimpsed on a “Mad Men” episode, where 
Don Draper drove all the way to Plattsburgh, 
NY., for a business meeting at HoJo. 

But in nearby Lake Placid, that logo and 
the trademark orange roof still stand strong, 
and the clams are a hot-out-of-the-fryer real- 
ity. There, Mike Butler carries on the work 
his father, Ronald, started when he helped 
open the restaurant in 1956. Today, the for- 
merly 1,000-strong Howard Johnson’s chain 
has dwindled to two locations: the Butlers’ 
and one in Bangor, Maine. 

On a recent Saturday, in the fading 
glow of the Fourth of July, the Lake Placid 
HoJo had attracted a respectable crowd of 
senior citizens to its dining room, while a 
few younger locals sat at the counter once 
reserved for ice cream. 

But the restaurant isn’t always this busy. 
One server pointed out that the holiday 
brought out more diners than usual. “The 
last couple years, we’ve been affected by the 
fact that the majority of our core customers 
are senior citizens and are dying off," Butler 
admitted. 




Those are the customers who recall 
HoJo’s glory days. Howard Deering 
Johnson essentially invented the res- 
taurant franchise model in 1935 when 
he began licensing his name and logo, as 
well as food products made in a central 
commissary. For better or worse, without 
Johnson, the world wouldn’t have had the 


near-universal experience of biting into a 
Chicken McNugget or a Whopper. 

But the old-school entrepreneur was far 
too exacting to serve his customers pink 
slime. In 1965, Johnson contracted with 
Christian Dior to design his waitresses’ 
uniforms. Four years earlier, Johnson had 
convinced chefs Pierre Franey and Jacques 
Pepin to leave their posts at upscale Le 
Pavilion and develop new dishes for his 

Pepin, now better known as a TV host 
and cookbook author than he is for slinging 
burgers as a line cook at a New York HoJo (as 
he actually did early in his tenure), stayed on 
at the company for almost a decade, refining 
old favorites and creating new dishes. The 
results included a well-remembered chicken 
potpie and a boil-in-the-bag beef bourgui- 
gnon. “Howard Johnson was all about qual- 
ity,” said Butler. “There were no shortcuts.” 

Butler remembers that beef stew as a 
favorite of the franchise days. So does server 
Jan Mullamey, who recalls bringing bags of 


it with her whenever she visited her son out 
of state. 

Last month, Mullamey celebrated her 
49th year at the Lake Placid restaurant. 
“Some guy asked if she came with the place,” 
Butler joked. “If they just hold with me an- 
other few years, I’d like to have a record and 
a big party,” Mullamey riposted. 

Mullamey isn’t the only longtime em- 
ployee. Another server has worked at the 
HoJo for 29 years. Then there’s 51-year-old 
Butler, who was bom into the business. “I’ve 
worked here all through, since I was 5 years 
old,” he said. “I would make a quarter for 
buttering all the rolls.” 

Butler’s father purchased the Lake Placid 
HoJo from its original owners two years after 
it opened in 1956. He was there for the glory 
days but also for the decline of the brand. 
Mike Butler said he believes that decline was 
foreshadowed as early as 1959, when Howard 
Deering Johnson’s son, Howard Brennan 
Johnson, took over the company and began 
pushing the expanding hotel business over 
the restaurants. The Butler family joined the 
trend and opened a Howard Johnson hotel 
beside the restaurant. (Today it’s a Comfort 
Inn, managed by Mike Butler’s brother, 
Patrick.) 

But the growth of the hotel brand ulti- 
mately didn’t bode well for the dining expe- 
rience. While the senior Johnson enforced 
inspections of each restaurant four times a 
year, those inspections slowly disappeared 
under his son, Butler said. The real death 
knell for the HoJo restaurant franchises 
came in 1986, when Marriott International 
took over the hotel brand and eliminated 
the restaurants from its business plan. 
(After several additional changes in own- 
ership, the Howard Johnson hotels now 
belong to Wyndham Worldwide.) 



NORRIS BERRY FARM 

g||| Greenhouse is full of flowers, garden starts, berry 
PF plants & bushes! 


BERRY FORECAST: 

Strawberry picking through Hid July 
Raspberries, Black Currants approx. July 8 
Huge blueberry crop approx. July IS 

You Deserve the Berry Best and We Have It! 

The sweetest berries • Peak strawberry harvest hours 7-7 
Visit our beautiful farm or see us at Shelburne Farmer's Market 


686 Davis Road • Hinesburg 
453-3793 • Norrisberryfarm@gmavt.net 
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Ronald Butler was one of a few Howard 
Johnson Restaurant owners who joined 
forces after the Marriott takeover to form 
Franchise Associates Incorporated, thereby 
gaining the right to operate their eateries 
independently of the larger corporation. 
Over the years, though, the restaurants 
slowly atrophied under the weight of their 
own old-fashioned, pre-fab image. 



TO TWO LOCATIONS. 


“Howard Johnson’s was always on a 
busy comer” Mike Butler pointed out. In 
the past three decades, owners have found 
it more profitable to sell off their prime 
locations than to fight the progress of the 
American palate. When the Times Square 
HoJo closed in 2005, its site sold for more 
than $100 million. 

But the Butlers are holding on in Lake 
Placid — and no longer paying franchise 
fees. “They can’t charge us a franchise fee, 
because there's no longer anywhere to pay 
it to," said Butler. 

Without the central Howard Johnson’s 
commissary, how can the clams still taste 
the same as ever? Butler contracts out to 
Concord Foods in Massachusetts to make 
the batter for that specialty and for the 
brand’s famous, fluffy pancakes, he said. 

In a clever move, Howard Johnson 
designed his breakfast items to be sold a la 
carte. That means those sweet, sponge-like 
hotcakes soak up their syrup alongside 
near-infinite combinations of eggs, toast 
and meats that include sirloin steak, kiel- 
basa and chopped ham. 

Many items, including all the seafood on 
the menu, come to the restaurant frozen. 
Steaks, however, are hand-cut on-site. 


Butler serves fire-engine-red Glazier Hot 
Dogs, which are made in nearby Malone. 

Butler said he has friends in Burlington 
and has learned to appreciate the local focus 
of the Vermont dining scene. “Vermont 
does a great job with that. New York is so 
far behind, but a lot of newer places here 
are farm-to-table,” he noted. “But cost- 
effective-wise, because we're so big, it just 
doesn't work [for us]. We'd like to [serve 
more local foods].” 

Though he can’t afford to serve products 
from nearby farms, Butler does look to his 
neighbors to fill the drinks menu. Beers on 
tap include brews from Lake Placid Craft 
Brewing, Great Adirondack Brewing and 
Brown’s Brewing in Troy. Vodka and gin 
come from Lake Placid Spirits. 

Those tipples may be refreshing, but 
some of us prefer ice cream to booze. And 
HoJo ice cream, which launched the brand 
back in the 1920s, was famous for its excep- 
tionally high butterfat content and 28 sea- 
sonal flavors. Butler said his favorites were 
banana and blueberry; others included 
orange-pineapple and apple-cinnamon 
swirl. “[Howard Johnson] didn't use any ar- 
tificial flavors,” Butler recalled. “Chocolate 
was from Switzerland; walnuts were from 
the Pacific Northwest; vanilla was from 
Madagascar. It was as good as any artisan 
ice cream being made today.” 

Sadly, those scoops are no longer on 
offer in Lake Placid: Production ended 
a quarter century ago, around the same 
time the brand’s fried clams, macaroni and 
cheese and other frozen items went the way 
of the dodo. 

Those weren’t the only items that once 
appeared with the Howard Johnson brand 
name; Butler fondly remembers chew- 
ing gum and chocolate bars made for the 
store. “The only thing that he [Johnson] did 
that foiled was a soda in the early ’70s,” he 
recalled. “Howard Johnson soda was not 
good. It was terrible. Nobody was happy 
with it It tasted flat” 

Today, the Lake Placid HoJo offers a 
house dessert of strawberry shortcake 
that tastes anything but flat — or manu- 
factured. A fluffy corn muffin, flecked 
with cornmeal, serves as the base for piles 
of fresh strawberries, cream and vanilla 

It tastes like America, an America that's 
now mostly gone: A nation full of boat-like 
hunks of metal that stop at motor lodges for 
a rest and a square meal with no frills. 

And for those who want to remember 
the mid-century trickle-down of big-city 
cuisine to the family roadside stop, the Lake 
Placid HoJo still serves those clams. “We 
just try to offer a fair price and a great meal,” 
said Butler. “We’re still plugging along.” © 
Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Small is Beautiful! 

j Come visit Pam, Peter, Steve, Ashley, Amy, 
Kris and John for some service with a smile! 
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SEVEN DAYS 


Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 






All in the Family 

The New York Times describes Christopher Durang’s Vanya and Sonia and 
Masha and Spike as a "sunny new play about gloomy people.” Middle-aged and 
melancholy, the three siblings at the eye of this Tony Award-winning hurricane 
and by chaos and dysfunction. The Chekhovian farce is set in 
, a waning movie star, returns home to Pennsylvania with her 
k. Upon their sister’s arrival, Vanya and Sonia descend into a 
frenzy of family drama punctuated by dire prophecies from their housecleaner. 
Featuring a cast of seasoned actors, the Weston Playhouse brings this comedic 
masterpiece to the stage. 
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Sleight of Hand 

Pick a card, any card! When magician 
and mentalist Oz Pearlman takes the 
stage, be prepared to shake your head 
in awe. For more than 20 years, the 
internationally recognized performer 
has dazzled audiences and critics 
alike. Of his 2004 off-Broadway show, 
“WatchMagic," the New York Times 
asserted, “even skeptical viewers 
are won over!” From politicians and 
professional athletes to celebrities 
and corporations, the charismatic 
personality leaves his mark wherever 
he goes. Pearlman's popular lectures 
and instructional videos reflect a love of 
his craft and secure his standing as one 
of the most sought-after entertainers of 
his kind. 

OZ PEARLMAN 


I n 1995, a group of like-minded locals with a passion for music and 
renewable energy gathered at an off-grid site in southern Vermont. 
Solar-powered by necessity, the party went off without a hitch, and 

m | _ ^ | | .a .a SolarFest was born. Today the eco-friendly fete is the Northeast's premier 

1 || II V fj | u gj I I HI I l| I I I I II I I II sustainable living and arts festival. Blending recreation and renewable 

1*1 r 3 sRi I" III IUI | I l"l r II 111 energy, the gathering unites big names in music, arts and science. Live 

| I S I 1 L LI ILJ if 1 ® !ij | 1 y 1 y y 1 1 entertainment from Bow Thayer, Break of Reality (pictured) and others 

complements workshops, crafts, local eats and regional inventors, who 
display feats of DIY ingenuity at the SolarFest Mini Maker Faire. 



JUL.19 1 MUSIC 

Music With a Mission 

A nonprofit village? The Do Good Fest has one. This unique music festival features more than 
dozen local organizations ranging from COTS to Vermont Horse-Assisted Therapy. Interactive 
activities highlight their work throughout the region, while musical acts headlined by rising 
star Eric Hutchinson (pictured) perform in a natural amphitheater. Rounding out the family- 
friendly revelry, local food trucks offer a wide array of international flavors. Kiddos polish 
off a meal with homemade gelato, while parents can sip their dessert at an outdoor beer 
garden. Proceeds from this pastoral party benefit the Cancer Patient Fund. 

DO GOOD FEST 

Saturday, July 19, 1-9 p.m., at National Life Building grounds in Montpelier. Free: $20 




calendar 


WIRE SCULPTURE: Bend it. shape it create it! 

Williston. 2 p.m. Free; preregister. Infe, 878-4918. 

YOUNG & FUN PERFORMANCE SERIES: LAKE 
PLACID SINFONIETTA: Little ones wiggle, wonder 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 865-7211. 


514-845-2322. 

music 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Free. Info. 865-7166. 

COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: The Onion 

5:30 p-m.; concert. 6 p.m. Donations. Info. 985-9551. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World-class 


ONE KILLINGTON TOURNAMENT: Players take a 

Golf Course. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. $55 per player; 
$275 per team of five. Info, 422-6700. 

WEDNESDAY ROADSPOKES 101 RIDE: A gentle 




er High School. 5: 


WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 

Free. Info, 229-9409. 


JENNIFER HAUGH: The CEO of Iconic Energy 


FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

7:30 p.m. $5-8; preregister. Info. 524-2444, info® 

community 

BRADFORD SUMMER PARADE: Floats, antique 

SOCIAL HOUR AT THE GENERATOR: 


Generator. Burlington. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free; cash 


ROCHESTER CONTRA DANCE: Mary Wesley calls 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': Saint Michael's 

Center. St. Michael's College. Colchester, 8 p.m. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'OUT OF THE CITY': 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: Melding elements of 

St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $6-15. Info, 748-2600. 

‘ON THE TOWN': Three sailors find love and 


HUNTER PAYE: The singer-songwriter kicks off the 

SKY BLUE BOYS: The bluegrass duo hits up the 

slum. Middlesex. Free. Info. 272-4920 or 272-7578. 


outdoors 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 

Little River State Park, Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-3; free 
Info, 244-7103. 

seminars 

CAREER WORKSHOP: ASSESSING STRENGTHS 
AND GOALS: Andrea Gould and Cathy Hunter of 

Wellness Co-op. Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister Info, 777-8602. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 



i cords 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: " 

Park follows. Milne Community Room, Aldrich 


MARYLIZ RIDDLE & LINDA SCHNECK: As part of 
the Readings in the Gallery Series, the poet and 

Johnsbury Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

SHORT FICTION WRITING WORKSHOP: Stories 

cool Info, 383-8104. 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: 

Bibliophiles go wild at this annual event featuring 
thousands of titles up for the choosing. Porch and 
lawn. Stowe Free Library. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info. 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: Led by 

local author Gary Miller and documentarian Bess 

Turning Point Center Burlington, pizza, 5:30-6 
.; workshop. 6-7:30 p.m. F 


THU. 17 

agriculture 

of the Raw Milk Delivery Bill with tasty samples 
" .Info, 482-4440. 


TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 


'FAT, SICK & NEARLY DEAD': Determined to lose 

Info. 748-2600. 

'GRATEFUL DEAD BEAT CLUB': Restored footage of 

South Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $12.50. Info. 660-9300. 
'A PLACE AT THE TABLE’: Kristi Jacobson and 


FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital, Burlington. 2:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 847-0797. 

HOMEBREW FEST: Fermentation fans bond over a 

JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby graze 
Riverside Park. Jericho. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 


OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experience 
llsley Public Library, Middlebury, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


SOUTHERN VERMONT DANCE FESTIVAL: 

FEAST & FIELD MARKET & CONCERT SERIES: A 

7:30 p.m.; concert. 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3391. 

HOP 2014-15 SEASON SNEAK PREVIEW & TOURS: 

5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 603-646-2422. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE 
MODELERS: Hobbyists break out 

30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 879-0765. 
SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms 

660-0440. 


health & fitness 


FORZA:THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 


'BOOKED FOR LUNCH' SERIES: GOOEY STORIES: 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: Little ones 


Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. $5-15. Info. 
518-523-2512. 

THE KING AND I': See WED.16, Dorothy Ailing 

LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 

noon-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 334-2044. 

MAD SCIENCE PROJECTS' SERIES: FIBONACCI: 

p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

'MAGIC SCHOOL BUS' READ ALOUD: The adven- 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake their 

878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 764-1810. 

'WEST SIDE STORY': Performers ages 7 through 10 

Info, 626-5358. 

Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR WOMEN'S 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Female-identified members 


montreal 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



Brush after every meal. 

FLOSS DAILY. 
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Blit most importantly, 


MAKE SURE 


your dental practice is backed 
by university medicine. 



CHOOSE FLETCHER ALLEN DENTAL S ORAL HEALTH FOR CARE THAT ASPIRES TO BE 
AS EXTRAORDINARY AS THE PEOPLE IT SERVES. 

From routine cleaning to crown replacement to more advanced cases, now you can turn to Fletcher Allen for family 
dentistry. With same-day/next-day appointments for urgent cases. And peace of mind that comes from knowing your 
dentist is using the latest techniques made possible by a university hospital. Call 802.847.1777 for an appointment. 

1060 Hinesburg Road | South Burlington, VT 05403 i FletcherAllen.org/Dental 

In service to the Patient, Community and Medicine since 1879. 


Fletcher 
Allen joL 


DENTAL S ORAL HEALTH 


calendar 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: SAMBA: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p'm. $6-14. info. 862-2269. 
BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 


LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 vendors 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

TRUCK STOP: Gourmet eats and local libations 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

dancing. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT DANCE FESTIVAL: See 

THU.17, 7 a.m.-ll p.m. 

DR BEAUMONT'S TOUR OF TERROR: Ghost hunt- 

Trinity Park. Plattsburgh, NX 7-8:15 p.m. $5-10. 


MONTSHIRE UNLEASHED: AN EVENING FOR 

Info, 649-2200. 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

SPECTERS AND SOLDIERS WALKING TOUR: An 

N.Y.. 9-10:15 p.m. $5-10. Info. 518-645-1577. 


fairs & festivals 


p.m. $20-50: $75 weekend pass. Info. 235-1513. 


THE SILENT CLOWNS': A CELEBRATION OF SILENT 
FILM COMEDIANS WITH ROB MERMIN: The Circus 

496-5997. 


Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-2018. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction, 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic reci- 

FRIDAY NIGHT C00K0UT: A rambling brook provides 

Adamant Co-op. 5:30-7 p.m. $10. Info, 223-5760. 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

Field, Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 755-6349. 


Igbtq 

VERMONT PRIDE THEATER FESTIVAL: 'LAST 
SUMMER AT BLUEFISH COVE': Jeanne Beckwith 

Hall, Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $12-20. Info. 728-6464. 


VERMONT BREWERS FESTIVAL: S 

Waterfront Park, Burlington, 5:30-9:30 p.m. $30 
ages 21 and up. Info. 877-725-8849. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

FRIDAY NIGHT ZUMBA FITNESS FLEX-FEST: Folks 

limited space. Info, 999-9748. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their practice 
Montpelier. 11 a,m. Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 


kids 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players make strategic 


music 

CHICAGO TOTAL ACCESS: New England's premier 

Essex Junction. 7:30 p.m. $20. Info. 863-5966. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

t. Burlington City Hall Park, noon- 


Hanover, N.H.. 7:30 p.m. $5-20. Info. 540-1784. 

AN EVENING WITH MARK AND CINDY LEMAIRE: 

Library. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 434-3036. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
'FROM THE BRITISH ISLES': A program of English 

festival's 10th season. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Giant bronze bells 

VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE: Carl Linich. 


DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. 


FREE MOVIE FRIDAYS: Jesse Eisenberg. Anne 

Burke Mountain Ski Resort East Burke. 8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 626-7300. 

'THE KING AND I': See WED.16, Staige Hill Farm, 
Charlotte, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 355-1461. 

LUNCH CHILDREN & TEENS: See WED.16. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

WED.16. Pavilion Park. Island Pond. 11:30 a.m.-l:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 334-2044. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards determine 

grades 6 and up. Info, 878-6956. 

MOVIE & PIZZA NIGHT: Cinema hounds ages 8 and 

6:30-9:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 849-2420. 
MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to age 8 
Noodles, Williston, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
SUMMER STORY TIME: 'ROBOTS': Little ones up 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 10:30 a.m. 

'WEST SIDE STORY': See THU.17. 7 p.m. 

WONDER' BOOK DISCUSSION: Former Charlotte 

12:30 p.m. Free. lnfo S 878-4918. 


LES MISERABLES': See THU.17. 

'MY WAY: A MUSICAL TRIBUTE TO FRANK 
SINATRA': Nearly 1,400 songs recorded by Of Blue 

Westport NX 8 p.m. $29. Info. 518-962-4449. 
'NOTHING-IS-NOT-READY': The political and apo- 

Puppet Theater, Glover, 7:30 p.m. $10 suggested 

'ON THE TOWN': See WED.16. 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': See 


BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles voice opin- 
Memorial Library. Williston. 12:30-1:30 p.m. Free. 


STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 
WORD!CRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 


SAT.19 


BIRDS BY EARS & EYES: See THU.17. 7 p.m. 
MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi lovers learn 

Little River State Park, Waterbury. 11 a.m. $2-3: free 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

WATER STRIDERS I: Don your water shoes for an 

Nature Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 1:30 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

seminars 

WHAT CAN YOU MAKE WITH A $45 COMPUTER?: 

theater 

'ARSENIC AND OLD LACE’: See WED.16. 8 p.m. 
'BLUES IN THE NIGHT: See THU.17. 8 p.m. 
'CAROUSEL': See THU.17. 

'CARRIE. THE MUSICAL': See THU.17. 2 p.m. & 7 p.m. 
'A CHANCE SHADOW': East meets West when Double 

Theater. Putney. 7:30-9 p.m. $13-16. Info, 387-4051. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'OUT OF THE CITY': 

See WED.16. 8 p.m. 

'FOREVER PLAID': See THU.17. 3 p.m. 

FRED BARNES & SARAH STONE: The jazz pianist ac- 


agriculture 

GARDEN TOUR: HONEYDEW HOMESTEAD: 

HISTORIC GARDENS IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD: 

$15: preregister. Info' 765-4288. 

comedy 

AVEN'S ANGELS COMEDY FUNDRAISER: Ten 

p.m. $15. Info. 793-3884, bobt42@hotmail.com. 


TRI-COUNTY CAP HOMELESS OUTREACH BENEFIT: 




TAP KIDS SPEC-TAP-U-LAR': The country's top 
Center. Burlington. 2:30-4 p.m. & 8-9:30 p!m. $25: 


High School. 7-10 a.m. Free. Info, 229-8666. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 



calendar 


words 

EXTEMPO: LIVE ORIGINAL STORYTELLING: 



STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 


SUN. 20 


agriculture 



dance 

SOUTHERN VERMONT DANCE FESTIVAL: See 




QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WII 



fairs & festivals 

SOLARFEST: See FRI.18. 8 am-6 pm 


film 


'MONTY PYTHON LIVE (MOSTLY)': Fans of the 



860-9300. 





music 

COUNTERPOINT VOCAL ENSEMBLE: See FRI.l 




sports 

FLETCHER ALLEN GOLF TOURNAMENT: Players 



theater 


'MY WAY: A MUSICAL TRIBUTE TO FRANK 
'YEOMEN OF THE GUARD': Part of the Gilbert and 



words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: 'BLUE COLLAR AMERICA': 



Free. Info. 264-5660. 

POETRY WRITING WORKSHOP: Wordsmlths read 



STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 


seminars 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


TUE.22 


art 

PLEIN AIR WATERCOLOR WORKSHOP: 


CRAFT YOUR BOLD BUSINESS VISION: Attendees 

community 

BARK FOR LIFE OF CHITTENDEN COUNTY TEAM 

dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 

SACRED CIRCLE DANCE CLASS: Adults practice 


'A PLACE AT THE TABLE': See THU.17, 6:30 p.m. 
WE WILL NOT CONFORM': A live. Interactive 


food & drink 

JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: From kale to hand- 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 

Burlington. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 324-3073, old- 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: 1 

Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info. 


TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer ques- 

Info, 878-4918. 


IN THE LIGHT OF REVERENCE': Featuring the Hopi. 

Johnsbury. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 
Library. Willlston, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

Free: preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

EXORDIUM: MYSTERIOUS THINGS HAPPEN WITH 

FRESH FROM THE GARDEN. GOOD FOOD FOR 

LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: See THU.17. 

PAGE TO STAGE: 'THE DAY THE CRAYONS OUIT': 

POTS-N-PANS BAND: A parade of homemade 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 223-3338. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: WATERY WORLD: Kids 


SUMMER STORY TIME: Crafts and engaging nar- 

X THEATRE: Hie Burlington Parks and Recreation 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. 


YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 


language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers devel- 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 


VERMONT PRIDE THEATER FESTIVAL: 'THE 
LARAMIE PROJECT’: Moises Kaufman's drama 


TUE.22 » P.54 



Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with 
_ local singles at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, 
online community powered by Vermonters. 

Now through August 31, start unlimited conversations 
for only $15 a month (usually $30). 


calendar 





THIS THURSDW! 


DOORS: 7:30PM, PARTY: 8PM • 21 + 


ZEN LOUNGE 
165 CHURCH ST. 
BURLINGTON 


AT THE DOOR 
ICASH ONLY] 


Register at II 
sevendaysvt.com 

or call 865-1020x36 

SPEED DATERS: There'i no guarantee everyone v. 
before each round. {No need to register for the S 

COME EARLYI SPACE IS LIMITED! 


Live music f rom: 

DJ DISCS RHAIMIoM 
& FuNKWaGoN 



s 



classes 


coaching 


buriington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTOKCIT YA0T5 

Call 865-7166 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


design/build 

TINY HOUSE WORKSHOP: Tiny 

ReSOURCE for $285. and Aug. 
16-17 in Middlesex for $250. 

Cost: $285/3-day workshop. 


empowerment 

LEADERSHIP CLASS FOR TEENS: 

923-6962, joe&thelargercontext 


herbs 

THERAPEUTIC MARIJUANA 


helen day art 
center 


healing arts 


Helen Day Art Center 








Checking in on Burlington's trending tributes 

BY JOHN FLANAGAN 


I n Burlington, fans and critics applaud 
new and original music of just about 
every type. And yet audiences have 
been turning out en masse for some- 
thing old: canonized rock albums played 
live in their entirety. Though bands have 
done this occasionally for years — think 
Phish’s New Year’s Eve album-oriented 
sets — the current local trend seems to 
have begun with a charitable event: Hug 
Your Farmer. 

In 2012, in the wake of Tropical Storm 
Irene, a group of creative and civic- 
minded people at Select Design hosted a 
benefit concert at Higher Ground for the 
Northeast Organic Farming Association of 
Vermont’s Farmer Emergency Fund. The 
event concurrently celebrated drummer 
Levon Helm, who had recently passed, in 
a Last Waltz-style carousel of the Band 

The evening’s resounding success 
prompted a Rolling Stones edition of Hug 
Your Farmer. The Select Design crew went 
on to collaborate with Signal Kitchen and 
Zero Gravity brewery in producing seven 
more sold-out tribute nights, calling them 
the Select Sessions. 

These events have presented the 
Beatles’ Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band , the Police’s Synchronicity and other 
classic albums. While the tributes honor 
past beloved bands and the album as an 
art form, Select Design marketer and de- 
signer Chuck Mauro says the musicians 
interpret, not just replicate, the material 
and thus also create something new. “To 
do it artistic justice, you can’t just copy it," 
he says. The Select Sessions have included 
top-notch local musicians such as Lowell 
Thompson, Joshua Panda, Bob Wagner, 
Clint Bierman and others. 

Other homage-paying ventures around 
town include Dead Set, the weekly 
roundtable of Grateful Dead covers at 
Club Metronome that consistently draws 
a full crowd. In Winooski, the Monkey 
House has hosted nights devoted to Neil 
Young, Fleetwood Mac, the Pixies, LCD 
Soundsystem, Lou Reed, David Bowie and 


others. Dark Side of the Mountain, an en- 
semble led by Nocturnals drummer Matt 
Burr and Wagner, revived Pink Floyd for 
a few shows at Nectar’s in Burlington and 
the Rusty Nail in Stowe, and have a few 
more shows in the works. 

On a recent Tuesday night, a bizarre 
mix of Frank Zappa devotees and neo- 
phytes crowded Club Metronome in 
Burlington to hear a faithful performance 
of Zappa’s seminal 1979 rock opera, Joe's 
Garage. Guitarist Dan Davine tastefully 
channeled Zappa’s prodigal, wah-wah- 
soaked wailing, while the ubiquitous 
Wagner launched off bluesier bits such 
as “Watermelon in Easter Hay.” Panda 
executed the demanding vocal duties of 
the story’s protagonist with elegant poise, 
and other local musicians and guest actors 
rounded out the cast. 

Under a bare bulb and dressed in a 
bathrobe, Nectar’s talent buyer/manager/ 
partner Alex Budney stood offstage as the 
opera’s narrator, the Central Scrutinizer. 

A few days prior to his performance, 
Budney sat in his airy office perched above 
Metronome and ruminated over the city’s 
flourishing love affair with tribute acts. He 
has no qualms about tribute nights being 
“easier to promote” due to the built-in 
audiences, but he also ascribes their pro- 
liferation to the fetishization of “classic 
albums” and the unique talent pool in 
town that is skilled and wiling enough to 
learn them. 

Brett Hughes, the venerated host of 
the Radio Bean’s Honky Tonk Tuesday, 
Monoprix guitarist and more, reflected on 
the tribute tendency recently from a back 
table at Burlington’s jDuino! (Duende). 

“I think it’s just human nature,” he said. 
“We’re both sentimental and driven to 
crave novelty. Maybe that’s what tribute 
nights satisfy on some level.” 

Like Budney, Hughes also attributes 
the cover nights to an impressive quality of 
musicians banding together. 

“This is a town of great songs and 
great songwriters," he said. "Burlington 
has a deeper bench and more people 


WE’RE BOTH SENTIMENTAL AND DRIVEN TO CRAVE NOVELTY. 

MAYBE THAT’S WHAT TRIBUTE NIGHTS SATISFY ON SOME LEVEL. 


collaborating on greater levels. It’s never 
been better.” 

Hughes also regards the tribute nights 
as a mark of "our mashup society” and 
“digital culture,” where exposure to the 
sheer quantity of music is unprecedented. 
He doesn’t view tributes as a threat to 
originality, but said he would draw the line 
if musicians did abandon being “them- 
selves” to focus more on being like other, 
past bands. 

Tribute nights have another benefit for 
musicians: they can hone the technique 
and nuance in their playing. Dan Munzing, 
leader of the on-hiatus band Errands, plays 
in Dark Side of the Mountain and recently 
hosted a Flaming Lips tribute show at the 
Monkey House. He and his band covered 
Yoshimi Battles the Pink Robots in its en- 
tirety. Learning another band’s material, 
he said in a phone conversation, makes 
him more confident in his own songs and 
forces him to get outside of his knowledge 
of music. Munzing also appreciates the 
caliber and diversity of musicians with 


whom he collaborates in the tributes. And, 
like Mauro and Budney, he sees the events 
as an opportunity for musicians to increase 
their exposure. 

Munzing recognizes audiences’ hesita- 
tion to take chances on unfamiliar material 
as “a huge problem,” but said it’s just the 
reality for musicians. Regardless, he abides 
by Hughes’ credo: “I would never want to 
do tributes to the point where it would not 
give me enough time to work on original 
music,” Munzing said. 

Indeed, the originality of local bands 
and songwriters shows no sign of weaken- 
ing against the recent upswing in album 
"interpretation.” While committing 
the acid-drenched Yoshimi to memory, 
Munzing was simultaneously prepping for 
a tour with Ryan Power, just one of many 
original Burlington musicians carving out 
his own niche in the canon. 

So tribute nights don’t necessarily indi- 
cate the downslope of a cultural zenith, as 
some detractors fear. People just like what 
they know.® 


Runni ng 
for Covers? 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Star Struck 

A couple of weeks ago, I mentioned I 
had a story about a crazy evening I once 
spent in the company of ry an adams. 
Since he’ll be performing on the Flynn 
MainStage on Wednesday, July 23, 1 
figure it's a good time to pass along the 
abridged version. So here goes. 

Once upon a time, I played in a local 
alt-country group called the middle 
eight, a band very much influenced by 
the likes of early wilco, gram parsons, 
the old 97s and, of course, Mr. Adams. In 
particular, my songwriting style at the 
time was directly inspired by Adams’ 
old band whiskeytown, as well as his 
2000 debut solo album Heartbreaker 
— the latter of which remains on my 
list of “desert island” records even now. 
This included, on one occasion, directly 
lifting a line from an Adams song in one 
of my own for the M8. 

(At the time, songwriter me likely 
thought it was an homage and not 
outright thievery, and maybe that was 
true. But I think critic me woulda 
torn songwriter me to shreds for that 
transgression. Thanks, ethan covey, for 
not doing that when you reviewed us in 
these pages! Moving on...) 

One night, we played a gig at the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge. 

That same evening, ryan adams and 
the cardinals were playing the HG 
Ballroom. About midway through our 


set, I joked with the crowd about our 
famous neighbor. 

“You guys know Ryan freakin' Adams 
is next door, right?” I said. “So what are 
you doing at our show?” 

At that moment, a strangely familiar 
voice drifted down from the balcony. 

“No, I’m not. I’m right here!” 

It was Adams. 

I was dumbstruck. And then 
terrified. Looking at our set list, I 
realized with creeping horror that the 
next song up was the song. 

I turned to our lead guitarist, shaking 
my head in a panic. We can’t play this 
song! He grinned — smirked, really — 
and nodded back. We're playing the 
damn song. 

Sheepishly, I leaned into the mic. 

“So this is awkward,” I said, and 
proceeded to explain the tune. After a 
pregnant pause — during which I seem 
to recall hearing a mocking, Nelson 
Muntz laugh, either from the crowd or 
our bassist — the voice once again came 
down from on high. 

“Well, let’s hear it already!” 

So we played it. And when I looked 
up to the balcony, Adams was gone. 

Oh, no! 



After our set, we went next door 
to see Adams. Immediately, a friend 
rushed over, excitedly waving his hands. 

“Dudes, Ryan Adams just gave you 
guys a shout-out onstage!" he yelled. 

I nearly fainted. 

During his set break, we went 
backstage to meet Adams. After some 
small talk and embarrassing fawning, 
he invited us to hang out after the show. 
And this is where things get hazy. 

This was right at the peak of Adams’ 
hard-partying days. He's since gotten 
sober, and many of the stories about 
him from that time were overblown, 
anyway. But we got after it that night. 

At one point after the show we were on 
his tour bus smok ... er, hanging out, and 
he looked me straight in the eye — or as 
straight as he could — and asked us to 
tour with him in Germany. We didn’t, 
and it was likely just sweet drunk talk 
on his part. But still. I think I nearly 
fainted again. Or maybe passed out. 

As we were parting ways, Adams 
lightly grabbed my shoulder. 

“Hey, man,” he said. “Nice song.” 

Cool guy, that Ryan Adams. And 

SOUNDBITES »P.61 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow QDanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 16 

Burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFt: Steady Betty {rocksteady). 6 


JUNIPER: Ray Vega Quintet (Latin jazz). 3:30 p.m.. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul Asbell Trio (jazz). 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with And 








Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Talent Quest I 


HE MONKEY HOUSE: De 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Papa GreyBeard (blues). 6 p.m.. 


Pop Rocks At their core, Brooklyn's bear hands are a pop band. Sure, the jangly guitars, eclectic arrangements and vocal 
trickery help them earn copious indie cred — as did touring with the likes of Passion Pit and We Were Promised Jetpacks. But as their 
fiery new album Distraction reveals, the band simply chums out one irresistible hook after another. Catch them at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington this Sunday, July 20, with junior prom and total slacker. 



Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: The Grape 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Michael Howard (folk, blues). 6 pjn, 

stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 

THE PUB OUTBACK: Ricky Golden (singer- 


FRI.18 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAF£: Starline Rhythm Boys 

CLUB METRONOME: 'No Diggity' ’90s Night 9 p.m.. 
free/SS. 
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Listening In 


Ryan, I promise not to steal any lines 
from your new album when it comes 
out in September. 

BiteTorrent 

Last week, we filled you in on the 
upcoming EP release from alpenglow on 
Section Sign Records. This week we’re 
gonna tell you about a nifty concert 
the band will give at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington this Saturday, July 19. 

Alpenglow will play live to local 
filmmaker John Douglas' 1971 film 
Glacier. Shot on 16mm film, Douglas' 
flick documents his travels hiking 
through the American West. Last 
week, Brooklyn Vegan released a re- 
edited version of the film set to the 
band’s “Brothers in Crime,” from the 
aforementioned forthcoming EP. If you 
haven’t checked out that video yet, you 
really should. Alpenglow will play to the 
entire film at the SK show this weekend 
before heading out on a Northeast tour. 

Fare thee well, spit jack. The notorious 
local punk band will call it a career 


with one last show at Charlie O’s in 
Montpelier this Friday, July 18, with 
pity whores and tsunamibots. The split 
comes on the heels of the band realizing 
they had succeeded in their four-year 
quest to get kicked out of every bar 
in Vermont. Or because vocalist mike 
toohey is moving to the West Coast. I 
don’t recall which. Anyway, thanks for 
the lack of memories, SJ. It’s been a 
blast. I think. 


In festival news, Solarfest in Tinmouth 
is likely the marquee outdoor 
throwdown this weekend, but it’s not 
the only one. This Saturday, National 
Life Group will host a daylong music- 
and-food extravaganza, called the 
Do Good Fest, on the lawn of its 
Montpelier offices. The lineup for the 
inaugural festival features a cross- 
section of family-friendly musical 
fare, including appearances by locals 
padulabaum — that’s a collaboration of 
songwriters rebecca padula and gary 
dulabaum, by the way — the Gordon 

STONE BAND and PATRICK FITZSIMMONS, 

as well Northampton-based country 


rockers pale cowboy and headliner eric 
hutchinson. The last is a nationally 
touring songwriter who recently 
released his radio-friendly third album, 
Pure Fiction. 

The festival is free, but parking is 
$20 per car, with proceeds benefiting 
Branches of Hope, the cancer patient 
fund at Central Vermont Medical 
Center’s National Life Cancer 
Treatment Center. 


Moving on, this Wednesday, July 16 — 
as in the day this issue hits the streets 
— Zen Lounge hosts a pre-party for 
the upcoming nappy roots show at the 
venue on August 7. But the real gist of 
the show is that it's doubling as a hip- 
hop showcase to decide which local act 
snags the final opening slot of the NR 
show, which is kind of a big deal. 
Audience members will choose from 

SELF PORTRAIT, BOOMSLANG, MC MYCELIUM, 

G DA LOUISVILLE SLUGGA & MS. SHEILA WHITE 

and then, just for voting, be entered in a 
raffle for free tickets to see Nappy Roots. 

After the competition, local hip-hop 
trio bless the child close out the night. 


We end this week’s column on a down 
note. The local jazz community was 
saddened to learn of the unexpected 
passing of paul brana last Thursday, 
July 10. Brana was a talented young 
trumpeter who had earned a reputation 
as one of the state’s brightest up-and- 
coming players. A public celebration of 
Brana’s life will be held this Thursday, 
July 17, at Radio Bean, where he had 
become a fixture sitting in with, well, 
just about everybody. 

Our deepest condolences to Brana’s 
family and friends. © 
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8. 01 SOULE MONDE 
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W.7.16: BLESS THE CHILD 0PM • ISf 

Llve Hip Hop Competitbii Id open toi Hie Happy Roots 

Th.7.17: SEVEN DAYS SINGLES PARTY 3PM 
with DJ DISCO PHANTOM Sid FUNKWAG0H 

F.7.18: SALSA with JAH RED 8PM 
FEEL GOOD FRIDAY with D JAY BARON 1 1 PM 
So .7.1 9: OPEN MIC 

with STEVE HARTMANN & ISAAC FRENCH GPM 
ELECTRIC TRIPLE uitt DJ ATAK 10PM 

Tuesdays: KARAOKE with EMCEE CALLANOVA 

9PM * Cult Beet Specials 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV « 802-399-2645 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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review this 

Let’s Whisper, 

As Close as We Are 


Let’s Whisper’s second full-length album 
is also the last release from WeePOP! 
Records in London, where the band 
previously recorded two EPs and its first 
full-length album. Let’s Whisper, formed 
by Burlingtonians Colin Clary and Dana 
Kaplan in 2003, added Brad Searles on 
drums in 2011 and has been a trio ever 
since. They’ve recorded and toured 
in Europe and performed at Waking 
Windows in Winooski last May. 

As Close as We Are opens with 
“Paperclip Chains,’’ a mid-tempo track 
that vaguely recalls Custer’s "Satellite.” 
Ideal for driving down an open road, the 
tune sets the album’s theme of cheerful 
acoustics and endearing vocals from Clary 
and Kaplan that rise and fall easily over 
the instrumentals. 

The album abruptly shifts into a 
reflective, softer gear with the second 
number, “Let’s Pretend." Kaplan's verses 



have a slightly nostalgic tone, offering to 

redo — or perhaps erase — the past: “Let’s 
pretend, let’s make believe / we’re just 
acting out a scene / we’re just having a bad 
dream.” The middle tracks — “Fireworks," 
“It’ll Be OK,” “A Bit of Honesty” and 
“Every Eight Years”— continue the lyrical 
melancholy yet instrumentally upbeat 
theme. 

“It’ll Be OK” is a fitting song for 
running in slow motion through rain — 
or some other equally cinematic action. 
Clary and Kaplan take turns asking, 

“Are you feeling brave? / ’cause I think 
you’re brave." After some back and forth, 
Kaplan concludes, with Clary crooning 
in the background, “Autumn’s turning 
into winter / and it’ll be OK / it’ll be OK 
/ it’ll be OK.” Against the steady clip of 
Searles' drumming, the repetition of this 


throwaway phrase comes off as inspiring 
rather than trite, infusing a bit of hope 
back into the record. 

Following these slower tunes is the 
energizing seventh track, “Bastille Day.” 
At a zippy 1:45, this is anthemic dance 
pop at its best, and it powers the album 
toward the finish line. Clary’s whiny and 
irreverent lyric, “I don’t know where you 
are / Happy Birthday baby, I miss you 
/ Viva la France/ 1 wanna dance,” may 
inspire listeners to follow his pithy lead 
and hit the floor. 

The album gets quiet again with closer 
“Leave You Hangin’,” which showcases 
Clary's winsome vocals. This track calls to 
mind Americana-inspired acts such as the 
Lumineers, with plenty of toe-tapping and 
sing-along potential. 

At just eight tracks, As Close as We Are 
is short and sweet, by turns deadpan in 
its delivery and sentimental in its subject 
matter: companionship, love, confusion, 
frustration, acceptance and, often, 
everyday minutiae. From a band whose 
website says, “All our songs are love 
songs,” As Close as We Are is a thoroughly 
listenable and relatable indie-pop record. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


Pours, Pours 


In 2011, Burlington’s Bryan Parmelee 
released an excellent EP with his then- 
duo Parmaga, the aptly titled Ghost Pops. 
That recording’s four tracks, while rooted 
in indie-rock archetypes, were defined 
by a spectral haze, both man-made and, 
perhaps, supernatural. The titular ghost 
pops were the result of a mysterious glitch 
in the recording process. Those phantom 
crackles that couldn’t be isolated and 
removed in post-production were left on 
the record because they added to the EP’s 
shadow)' vibe. 

Around the same time as Parmelee was 
playing musical ghostbuster, Chris Shar 
was working as the touring bassist for 
Man Man and Santigold, two acclaimed 
art-rock bands known for melding myriad 
genres and styles and employing boldly 
unconventional rhythmic movements. 

As Pours, Shar and Parmelee’s self-titled 
debut LP suggests a natural union of each 
man’s previous musical experiences. 

The eight-song album, released on new 
Burlington label Section Sign Records, 
offers no shortage of Parmelee’s signature 
foggy psychedelia. But the album is 
fortified by Shar’s inventive work on bass, 


3 m 


synth and, especially, drums, resulting in 
a recording that is at once delicate and 
muscular. 

The album opens on “No Hiding.” 

A splintering, high-toned guitar is 
quickly subsumed in a wash of watery 
synth, before Shar’s sneaky, propulsive 
drumwork takes hold. Parmelee drops in 
with vocals so airy they almost threaten 
to float away. But Shar’s deft rhythmic 
playing acts as a firm anchor, a lazily 
arpeggiated guitar line the tether holding 
Parmelee’s melody close to Earth. 

Following the pleasantly disorienting 
electro twists of “Knuckles,” Pours open 
up on “Unveiled,” seemingly energized 


by the closest thing to a conventional 
backbeat on the album. With a bright 
synth melody, fuzzy bass, arcing guitar 
and Parmelee’s most forceful vocal work, 
it’s one of the album’s most accessible 
songs. Picture Beach House backed by the 
rhythm section from Dirty Projectors — 
or Man Man, actually — and you’re in the 
neighborhood. 

“The Alchemist" is built on a slinky 
groove around which Parmelee winds a 
serpentine vocal melody — his falsetto 
work here is particularly nifty. The 
ominous two-and-a-half minute drone of 
“Interbrood” is appropriately brooding, 
making the intricate and airy “Carry the 
Oar” a welcome relief 

Following the comparatively 
straightforward “Interrogatory,” Pours 
closes on "Boomcan.” The track is 
emblematic of everything the band does 
well — and they do lots of things well. 
Parmelee’s vocal work is fragile yet 
self-assured, ensconced in a blissed-out 
haze of synth and guitar. And under it all, 
Shar adds a backbone with innovative 
percussion that becomes more intriguing 
upon each listen, much like the album 
itself. 

Pours by Pours is available at 
sectionsignrecords.com. 
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AMERICAN 


100% ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL TOBACCO 

INGREDIENTS 

ORGANIC TOBACCO & ORGANIC MENTHOL 


SAT.19 


What’s in a Name? Much as you might 

expect someone who calls himself, say, Bob Jazz to be 
pretty good at bebop, buckwheat zyoeco, aka Stanley Dural, b ( aos da 
is simply put the country’s foremost ambassador of zydeco FRANNY c 
music. The Louisiana native is practically a living legend free - 
and is widely credited with introducing zydeco’s infectious Megan, ic 
rhythms to mainstream audiences. As the New York Times 
put it. Dural “leads one of the best bands in America.” nectar's 
Buckwheat Zydeco appears at ArtsRiot on Tuesday, July 22, fJ^Grim 
as part of the Shelter Series. p m ~ ^ s ' 


stowe/smuggs area 


visit www.sfntc.com 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


No additives in our tobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 



music 


CLUB DATES : 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Irish Session. 2 pm. 

CHARUE O S: Persian Claws. 



NORTH BRANCH CAFE: Stephen 


POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 



stowe/smuggs area 



mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Crazyhearse 


northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: The 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Colouring Walls 



SUN. 20 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CArt: Phineas 


CLUB METRONOME: Sundae 






Down and Dirty You'd be hard-pressed to find a group that has wielded more influence on subsequent generations of musicians 
than dirty dozen brass band. Fusing the traditions of New Orleans second-line music with the explosive grooves of funk and bebop, DDBB have paved 
the way for innumerable Crescent City acts that followed, from the likes of the Rebirth Jazz Band to Trombone Shorty and beyond. This week, the 
band plays two Vermont shows: Friday, July 18, at the Rusty Nail in Stowe and Saturday, July 19, at Solarfest in Tinmouth. 



WED. 23 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Loose 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: McKew Devitt (folk). 6 


NORTH BRANCH CAFE: Turidae 





VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 


ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 

NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club 

p.m.. free/ ” ^ 

(h“hop) A 8p : .m.“e , e 0d0n 

chittenden county 

with Cricket Blue (jamgrass). 9 

Chittenden county 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

pjn, free/$5. 18+. 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 

(BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 

LOUNGE: Grieves. SonReal. 

RADIO BEAN: Lotango (tango). 


Raphael. 11:30 a.m.. $3 donation. 

Si”™. AA.' (hlP ' hOPl ' B:3 ° Pm " 

[acoustic) f 87"t[i. S free”rish lne " 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

Chittenden county 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia 

Sessions. 9 p.m., free. 

^Tot!TslJdISj(ind™. O 7 r :30 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Joshua 

Night. 7 p.m„ free. 


HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: 


barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. S p.m. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 


ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic 

free. 

(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: The Fresh 

with Wylie. 7 p.m, free. 

SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 

S5°iO I donat!o l n NlEht 8 P ^ 


stowe/smuggs area 

SWEET MELISSA^ Uve^Musil 

ZEN LOUNGE: Zensday with DJ 

PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a 

[solo acoustic biuesp/pm V free 

5 p.m, free. 

Craig Mitchell (house). 10 pjn. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Eric Friedman (folk). 11 

TUE.22 

stowe/smuggs area 

chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Talent Quest 

a.m.. donation. 

burlington 

MOOG'^PLACE: The Jason 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

stowe/smuggs area 

ARTSRIOT: The Shelter Series: 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Devil in 

^■S" 0nEMN ' 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

;r~r ck,E:30pm ' 

northeast kingdom 

(GratehjT Dead” Ibutel^p jn. 

LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Blues 

THE STAGE: Open Mic, 5 p.m. 

free/$5. 


pjn, free. 



stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m., free. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 


OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Skippy All 






ARTURO D'FARRILL 
&JAZZISMO 

Featuring Zack and Adam O'Farrill 

Thurs., July 24 at 7 pm, 

UUM Recital Hall sasonSfmra 

infinity 


.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn today! 


Outdoor Gear Exchange 

Camping Paddling Bikes Skis Clothing Climbing 
All Paddles from 



Bi^ e ' I 'gc < o •*•*•** VVe-no-iiiili 

starting, at All Full Price Wenonah Canoet 



lilti 
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Making Spaces 

ROTA Gallery & Studios, Plattsburgh 
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president Jenn Allen, ROTA’s mem- 
bers (and some friends) carted over 
music equipment, a Steinway piano, a 
sofa, chairs and a front desk from their 
former Margaret Street location. Within 
days, the group had hung its first Bridge 
Street show, an exhibit of paintings in 
four styles by member Gharan Burton. 

The ROTA Gallery reopened in 
time for Plattsburgh’s monthly First 
Weekend art-and-music fest, which this 
month coincided with July 4. “There 
was no break,” says Allen, 34. “On June 
30, we were out of the old space, and on 
July 1 we were in here.” 

On a recent afternoon, about a half 
dozen members were gathered in the 
gallery, lounging on the sofa and chat- 


I n a brick-and-stucco building on 
Bridge Street in Plattsburgh, one 
vacant lot away from the banks of 
the Saranac River, an arts-and-music 
collective is in the throes of establishing 
a permanent base. Passersby may well 
wander right past the ROTA Gallery 
and Studios, which is marked only by 
a multicolored, sculptural sign behind 
the glass of the storefront’s narrow front 
window. Those who peer in, though, can 
catch a glimpse of a group of young art- 
ists’ efforts to open up creative spaces 
downtown. 

“We used to have art parties and 
[music] shows in houses, and we just 
kind of kept getting in trouble for it,” says 
Catie Wurster, a 27-year-old Plattsburgh 
native and ROTA’s vice president. 
“Eventually we were like, Oh, my God, 
we have to find a place where we’re not 
going to get into so much trouble." 

The ROTA Gallery is a nonprofit 
cooperative that's hosted art shows and 
music events in downtown Plattsburgh 
for the past several years. (Its name 
is half of the word “alligator” spelled 
backward; some members recently 
suggested the acronym Reaching Out 
Through Art.) Run by a fluctuating 
group of 15 to 30 mostly young visual 
artists and musicians, the organization 
aims to foster a strong do-it-yourself 
ethos, and to “utilize recycled resources 
and volunteer time to maintain and de- 
velop our downtown gallery and studios 
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into a healthy, constructive art space,” 
according its mission statement. 

Members pay $5 a year and work 
five hours a month in the gallery or 
studio space; in exchange, they get an 
equal vote in ROTA’s decision-making 
process, space to hang work and other 
benefits. 

ROTA moved into its new quarters 
on Bridge Street on July 1, taking over 
a storefront that had long been home 
to a discount joint called Bargaineer 
Antiques. The move came after a 
months-long campaign to find a new lo- 
cation and raise funds for the transition. 

“Overnight,” in the word of current 



IT JUST FELT LIKE 
WE HAD A PURPOSE, 

AS SILLY AS THAT IS. 

CATIE WURSTER 

ting at the front desk. One played a 
few tunes on the donated Steinway. 
Burton's eclectic paintings adorned the 
whitewashed walls. Grouped by style, 
these ranged from representational 
landscapes to impressionistic, tiled 
figure paintings in blue tones. 

In coming months, members will 
convert the back room — currently 
storing music equipment and unpacked 
boxes from the move — into three studio 
spaces. Plans to update the gallery end 
of the space include ripping out worn 
siding, sheetrocking and repainting the 
walls, and reinstalling some 1950s-era 


light fixtures that were found in the 
space. Members and any community 
volunteers they can muster will do the 
work. 

“The only way that the ROTA sur- 
vives is through the collective efforts of 
all the members, artists and community 
members," Allen says. “There's no way 
that we could’ve survived this long 
without all of these people bringing 
their different talents.” 

Current members credit 32-year-old 
Plattsburgh stonemason Tavish Costello 
(who was unavailable for comment) 
with spearheading ROTA three years 
ago. In 2011, as Wurster recalls, Costello 
threw his savings into a rented space on 
Clinton Street where his friends would 
be able to gather, create work and host 
events — and not get in trouble for the 
aforementioned house parties. 

“He was the dude who put on the 
shows,” Wurster says. “He did every- 
thing. And people just started hanging 
out and going, Wow, this is really great. 
There's somewhere we can hang out 
that's not a bar. It just felt like we had a 
purpose, as silly as that is.” 

That Clinton Street space became 
ROTA’s first gallery. 
The group incorporated 
as a nonprofit in 2012 
under the umbrella of 
the Massachusetts- 
based Cooperative 
Development Institute, 
which provides re- 
parent organization for 
cooperatives through- 
out New England and 
New York. The same 
year, ROTA moved to a 
unit on Margaret Street, a main drag in 
downtown Plattsburgh. 

The gallery's third location is at 39 
Bridge Street. Three years in, the group 
is looking to the future with a more 
mature perspective, building from the 
foundation laid by Costello and initial 
members. At the beginning, Wurster 
admits, “It was all heart. There weren’t 
people with business sense at that point 

ROTA’s shoestring budget comes 
from community donations, modest gal- 
lery sales and funds raised from benefit 
shows played by its members. (Wurster 
also regularly books nationally and in- 
ternationally touring musicians looking 
for places to play between New York 
and Montreal.) But those fundraising 
efforts tend to arise only in times of 
need. “People who are interested in art 
and music get involved and are all vol- 
unteers,” Allen explains. “We don’t have 







ART SHOWS 


a lot of people who come and say, ‘Hey, 
I wanna help you guys file your taxes.'" 

This year, Allen says, the group will 
spawn a second nonprofit — tentatively 
named the Phoenix — under CDI’s um- 
brella. It will handle bookings, events 
and the fundraising arm of the organiza- 
tion. Some members of the cooperative 
will remain with ROTA, focusing on the 
gallery and arts and education program- 
ming in the community. ROTA has al- 
ready partnered with the Strand Center 
for the Arts and the National Alliance 
on Mental Illness for workshops and 
events, and community groups regularly 
use its spaces. In particular, members 
say, they’d like to amp up their youth 
programming. 

“There’s really nothing to do [in 
Plattsburgh] when you’re a teenager,” 
Wurster explains. “There’s a lot to 
do when you’re a very little kid here; 
there's a lot to do when you’re an older 
person here, but in between, it’s just 
lost. People have to go to Burlington or 
Montreal, or just leave here forever." 

The dust from the move has barely 
settled, but in the new ROTA Gallery 
space, members are eagerly settling in 
for the long haul in a unit that can be 
renovated and adapted to fit their needs. 
Allen says their Bridge Street landlords 
want tenants who can actively contrib- 
ute to the downtown area. “They’re 
working with us to succeed in the space 
long-term,” she says. 

And the ROTA crew is optimistic 
about what it can bring to the city and 
region. “It’s a big, empty area that we 
could make into a much bigger arts 
place,” says member Emily Stajic. 

“I feel like we’ve already come so 
far,” Wurster adds. © 

INFO 

ROTA Gallery and Studios, 39 Bridge Street, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. rotagallery.org 


NEW THIS WEEK 


Chittenden county 

Q 4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR 
EXHIBITION: An exhibit of more than 75 



barre/montpelier 

JEFF DANZIGER: An exhibit of artwork by the 




outside Vermont 

9 THE JAY INVITATIONAL OF CLAY': the arts 



ART EVENTS 





775-0356. 

GRACE SUMMER BENEFIT: A fundraiser to 



4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL: 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 



DEMOS & DESSERTS': An afternoon of sweet 





ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ALEXANDER ALEXEIEFF: Original 1929 signed 



‘AMERICAN PLAID': A group exhibit of artwork 



ANN LABERGE: 'Have a Seat' photographs 



CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 
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BURLINGTON ART SHOWS « P.67 

DENIS VERSWEYVELD: Paintings and sculpture 

July 31, Info, 862-1001. Lett Bank Home & Garden in 
TROM OUR HEARTS AND MINDS': A group exhibit 
August 29 Info, 862-4584. St. Paul's Cathedral in 
9 GRAZIELLA WE8ER-GRASSI: Who's Past?." new 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

ARTOBERFEST 2014 CALL FOR ART Seeking 

CALL TO ARTISTS FOR GEMS: Artists are invited 

November? to December 28. Deadline: October 

A CALL TO ARTISTS OF ALL KINDS: The Daily 

August 20. Please contact artiPdailyplanetlS. 
com. The Daily Planet Burlington. Inro, 862-9647. 
CALL TO ARTISTS: 'ORANGE (IS THE 
NEW STUDIO)': For the launch of our new. 
1,600-square-root studio at 208 Flynn Avenue 

Burlington. Info, 585-797-8620. 

CALL TO ARTISTS: THINK SQUARE: Established 

myfairpofnt.net or 899-2974. Jericho Town Hall. 
Info, 899-2974. 

CANVAS PEACE PROJECT: Artists are encouraged 


August 31. Info. 355-5418. Vintage Inspired in 
'IMPRESSIONS': Fran Bull. Jordan Douglas and 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 


633-2388. Cambridge Arts Council. 

FINDING A COMMON THREAD' CALL TO ARTISTS: 

730-6992. 

HOODOO VOODOO: Hoodoo Voodoo, on October 
25, will be an evening of fall/harvest/Halloween- 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL CALL FOR ENTRIES: The inaugural film 

Strand Theatre. Strand Theatre. Plattsburgh. N.Y. 
Info. 518-563-1604. 

NEW SELF-PORTRAITS: For an exhibit titled 

-A PHOTOGRAPHER S VIEW OF LAND AND 




-A PORTRAIT OF VERMONT CALL TO ARTISTS: 

dpeellPvtlink.net by August 10. or call 323-7759 

Center. Newport. Info. 323-7759. 

SEEKING CRAFTERS. VENDORS AND ARTISANS: 

for the 10th annual Harvest Fair & Craft 


October 1. 

FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS CALL TO ARTISTS: 


VERGENNES CALL TO ARTISTS: The monthly 


WHEEL' CALL TO ARTISTS: Send submissions 


JACQUES BURKE: Paintings, sculpture and digitally 

MAREVA MILLARC: Abstract paintings in oil. acrylic, 
ink and mixed media. Curated by SEABA. Info. 
651-9692. VC AM Studio in Burlington. 

JB WOODS: 'Walking in Vermont' colorful 

31. Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Earl’s: Pine Street in 

@ JULIA LUCKETT: Photographs that capture the 

JUSTIN ATHERTON: 'A Macabre Kind of Cute.' 

31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in Burlington. 

LEO HINTON RETROSPECTIVE: Leo Hinton bom 

Room. Through July 30. Info. 865-7211. Fletcher Free 
LYNA LOU NORDSTROM: Colorful monotypes and 
Info. 383-1505. New Moon Cafe in Burlington. 

PAYNE AND EUSE JUNKER: 'Shadow Light' 

Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow in Burlington. 

SARA BRIDGMAN: A retrospective of works by the 
Vermont artist. Through August 2. Info. 652-4500. 

SHELLEY VERMILYA: 'Up Close.' photographs by the 
Info. 862-8261. Flying Cloud at KSV in Burlington. 
TESSA HILL: Whimsical wall sculptures that 

Chittenden county 

AMALIA ELENA VERALLI & ANNE-MARIE 

CAROL NORTON: Turning In/Turning Out' 

EVELYN MCFARLANE & STUDENTS: Oil paintings 
Through August 28. Info, 985-3648. Shelburne Craft 


IN A NEW LIGHT: FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM 
ARRIVES IN AMERICA': Paintings by Monet Manet. 

September 1. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalll Center for 
LIBBY DAVIDSON: Fifty plein air watercolor 
50 th birthday. MONOCHROMATIC EXHIBIT: A 
Through July 31. Info, 879-1236. Artists' Mediums in 

LIKE NO OTHER SCULPTURE SHOW ON EARTH’: 

29. Info. 425-2152. Pizza on Earth in Charlotte. 


Gallery. 'PAINTING A NATION’: A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 

Barn. NANCY CROW: "Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 

and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 

Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info, 985-3346. 
LORRAINE C. MANLEY: 'Summer in Vermont.' a 
Through July 31. Info. 862-5724. Lake Champlain 
MARIA SENGLE: Illustrations with an aquatic life 

July 31. Info. 658-2739. The ArtSpace at the Magic 
-PERILOUS PIGEONS': An exhibit of artworks honor- 
August 31. Info, 434-2167. Birds of Vermont Museum 
RENASCENCE': Works by featured artist Barbara 

5. Info. 985-3848. Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in 
WARM SEASONS': A group show in various 

31. Info. 899-2974. Je 


barre/montpelier 


1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: "Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

-AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE': A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info. 454-8311. Eliot 
Q AMANOA FRANZ: 'Contours of the Space 

is at 7:30 p.m. Through July 16. Info. 454-4662. 

ANDY NEWMAN: An exhibit of portrait and 
728-9878. Chandler Gallery in Randolph. 

CINDY GRIFFITH. MARCIA HILL & ANNE UNANGST: 
by the area. Through July 31. Info. 229-4326. City 
CORRINA THURSTON: Detailed pet portraits in col- 
3. Info, 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. 
DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photographs 

Through October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont History 
DJ BARRY: The Middlesex artist shows his latest 
Info. 225-6012. Sweet Melissa's in Montpelier. 
ELEANOR KOKAR OTT: -Spirit Images.' an exhibit of 




ART SHOWS 




James P. Blair More than 2,000 of James P. Blair’s photographs have 
appeared in National Geographic over the years. The Middlebury resident was a staff 
photographer for the magazine for three decades, traveling around the world to document 
both war zones and natural wonders. “My time photographing with the National Geographic 
opened my eyes to thebeauty 
of the natural world and 
the wonder of its many 
inhabitants,” Blair writes. 
‘It also brought into stark 
relief the pain and cruelty 
we humans too often 
experience.” For “Being 
There," an exhibit of 
photographs at the Jackson 
Gallery in Middlebury’s 
Town Hall Theater, Blair 
selected photographs that 
he believes are “a warning 
of the problems that we, and 
our children, will sooner 
rather than later face.” 
Sounds like a downer, but 
Blair’s images are stunning. 
Through July 31. Pictured: 
“Girl Carrying Rocks.” 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL 

SUMMER 

PRIDE 

THEATER FESTIVAL 

AT CHANDLER 


FRI JULY 18 - SUN JULY 27 


LAST SUMMER AT BLUEFISH COVE - July 18, 7:30 PM, July 27, 7 PM 
THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED - July 19 & July 25, 7:30 PM 
FARM BOYS - July 20, 7 PM & July 26, 7:30 PM 

MATTHEW SHEPARD FOUNDATION BENEFITS 

THE LARAMIE PROJECT - Moises Kaufman’s film, Tues July 22, 7 PM 

OCTOBER MOURNING - Leslea Newman's poem cycle, Wed July 23, 7 PM 

Tickets: 802-728-6464 or online at www.chandler-arts.org C^kanJUr f rv*»»w 



SEASONS 

PERFORMANCE 


theUNIVERSITY 
of V E R M 0 N T 

NC Dances VT with Van Dyke Dance Group, Paul Besaw, and Christal Brown a. 
Roomful of Teeth 

Andrew Ranged, ante Models and Mimics Homages in Music a 
Civil War Witness S Response wrt Jay Ungar Si Molly Mason 
Kiran Ahluwalia 
Den Hsieh, n.nni 
The Sphinx Virtuosi 

"The Lovesong of R. Buckminster Fuller," by Sam Green 

with live original soundtrack by Yo La Tengo 

The Rose Ensemble 

Redbird Kris Oelmhorst, Jeffrey Foucault, arc Peter Mulvey 

A Holiday Concert w th Anonymous 4 

The Solo Workshop Assigned Allies. - jsc/dance# 

Brentano String Ouartet 

Jazz for Valentine’s Oay with Cynlle Aimee .ml her Luarter 
Faure Ouartett 
Eric 8ibb 

John Jorgenson Oumtet 

A St Patrick’s Oay Celebration wit . Eileen Ivors rr 
Oave Stryker, pi, gi.itar with it - UVM Big Band a 
The Nile Project . 

The Nordic Fiddlers Bloc 
Jerusalem Trio w tt Manam Adam, 


10/11 

10/1? 

10/24 

. 10/30 
. 11/14 
11/21 






art 


just 

imagine. 


COMMUNITYD 


P ccv.edu/imagine 


OF VERMONT rr 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 



Flip through your 
favorite local 
newspaper 
on your favorite 
mobile device. 

(And yes, its still free.) 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 


CRAIG MOONEY & HENRY ISAACS: 'Distinctions 

Through August 9. Info, 253-8943. West Branch 
MATTHEW CHANEY: ’Unchained Art,' abstract oil 

August 30. Info. 888-1261. Morrisville Post Office. 
NISSA KAUPPILA: Gouache and watercolor 
August 9. Info. 253-8943. Upstairs at West Branch 

mad river valley/waterbury 

ERIKA LAWLOR SCHMIDT: "The Jazz Series.' recent 
TTirough August 24. Info. 767-9670. BigTown Gallery 

GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION: A 

July 27. Info, 496-6682. Big Red Barn Gallery in 
Waitsfield, 

middlebury area 

ADRIENNE GINTER: A solo show of hand-cut paper 
art by the Brattleboro artist Through July 31. Info. 
415-B80-4966. Outedands Gallery in Vergennes. 
GERMAN ART EXHIBIT: The college celebrates its 

MARTIN PARR: 'Life's a Beach.' Images by the 

JAMES BLAIR: 'Being There,' an exhibit of 
382-9222. Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater in 

<5 LOST GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND': An exhibit 

Bond-Watts. Talk with gallery director Bill Brooks 
6. Through August 11. Info. 388-2117. Henry Sheldon 


Boghosian. Through August 24. Info. 767-9670. Big 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of 'Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 

REBECCA KINKEAD: A new collection of colorful 

July 31. Info. 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery In 
Middlebury. 

0 WORLD IN YOUR HAND': Vivid macro floral 

Reception: Friday, July 18. 5:30-7 p.m. Through 
August 17. Info, 453-4032. A 


rutland area 

DONNA DODSON: 'Pillars of the Community.' 
Info, 438-2097. The Carving Studio & Sculpture 

FARMS & FOOD’ PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: 


Klock. Through July 25. ERIC DAVID LAXMAN & 

PAT MUSICK: 'Pulsation,' sculpture in multiple 

Info. 775-0356. Chaffee Downtown Art Center in 
Rutland. 

TLORAL SEDUCTIONS’: A juried exhibit of more 70 

THE ROOTS OF ROCK AND ROLL': Artifacts from 
the early years of rock music, 1955 to 1964. FRIEDA 

JUDITH REILLY & ROBIN KENT. ’Inside Out' fabric 

247-4956. Brandon Artists Guild. 

champlain islands/northwest 

COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK OPENING: 

Info. 512-333-2119. Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in 
JO ANNE WAZNY: Recent work by the Berkshire 
bookmaker. Through July 31. Info. 933-6403. Artist 
0 TAKE A SEAT IN THE ISLANDS': A community 
Silent Auction: Friday, August 15, 6 p.m., at the 


-WALK THROUGH TIME’ GRAND OPENING 
CELEBRATION: The Isle La Motte Preservation 

IsleLaMotte. 


DAVID POWELL & BEN PEBERDY: New work by 
natural objects. Through August 31. Info, 295-0808. 
ERICA VENUTI & NICK MILBURN: Transitions.’ 

Room 007. Oakes Hall, Vermont Law School, in 

THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING': Jack Rowell's 12 black-and-white, larger- 

PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon imagery 

commentary. Through October 10. Info. 885-3061. 
The Great Hall in Springfield. 

brattleboro area 

HOAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD': Photography and paintings by six 

THE USA IN YOUR CHEVROLET: Six decades of 

sculpture by Jen Violette. 'YOUR SPACE/USA': A 





ART SHOWS 



Ben Peberdy and W. David Powell Two Vermont 

artists with a self-described “affinity for skewering history and the concept of progress” 
show off their quirky collages in an exhibit titled “And Then...” at the Scavenger Gallery 
in White River Junction. Peberdy’s one-man public-art endeavor, which he calls Deluxe 
Unlimited, involves sending collage art on postcards to random addresses and once 
earned him a visit from the FBI. Powell, a SUNY Plattsburgh associate professor of art and 
Underhill Center resident, creates intricate, witty, digitally manipulated collages focusing 
on vintage images and texts. The joint exhibit, which juxtaposes iconic advertorial imagery 
with unnatural phenomena, runs through August 31. Pictured: “Fragile” by Peberdy. 



Sore throat. 

RASH. FEVER. 

Not all emergencies require an 

emergency room. 



northeast kingdom 



mancliester/bennington area 

ANGUS MCCULLOUGH: 'Humors.' on Installation 



outside Vermont 

CHARLIER HUNTER. BENJAMIN ENTNER. ROBERT 
GOLD & CAROLYN SHATTUCK: Artwork In a variety 


EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 



ART OF WEAPONS': Selections from the permanent 



FABULOUS FABERGE. JEWELLER TO THE CZARS': 



form. Through November 30. Info. 514-285-1600. 


Urgent Care at Fletcher Allen 

| 7 DAYS A WEEK MON-THURS, 8 AM-8 PM FRI-SUN, 9 AM-8 PM 


Shorter wait times. No appointment necessary. 
Convenient location. 

The high level of care you can only find at a university 
hospital is available seven days a week when you 
need it most. 


A 


The Walk-In Care Center at Fanny Allen 
790 College Parkway in Colchester, 
across from St. Michael's College 
FletcherAllen.org/UrgentCare - 802-847-1170 

DQOy 








NEW IN THEATERS 

AMERICA: IMAGINE THE WORLD WITHOUT HER: 


DEUVER US FROM EVIL** Director Scott 


EARTH TO ECHO**l/2 A group of kids find 


BEGIN AGAIN: Writer-director John Carney (Once) 


hat battles 


(101 min. R. Roxy. Savoy) 

LIFE ITSELF: Steve James' documentary 

PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE: In the si 

wildFires. (83 min. PG. Bi. 


THE PURGE: ANARCHY: In the future, the govern- 




ratings 


= could've been worse, but not a lot 
★ = has its moments; so-so 
** = smarter than the average bear 
= as good as it gets 


BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON ARE 


EDGE OF TOMORROW** Tom Cruise plays a 

Blunt and Brendan Gleeson. (113 min. PG-13) 

THE FAULT IN OUR STARS**** Two snarky teens 

Woodley. Ansel Elgortand Nat Wolff star. (125 min. 

GORE VIDAL: THE UNITED STATES OF 




(The TV Set. Bad Teacher) directed the comedy. 
Sunset. Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 

22 JUMP STREET ****1/2 In the sequel to the 

interests pull them apart. With Ice Cube. Phil Lord 
min. R) 

CHEF****l/2 Foodie Film alert! Jon Favreau 




MALEFICENT** Sleeping Beauty gets its obliga- 

OBVIOUS CHILD**** A twenty something 




David Cross. (84 min. R) 

SN0WPIERCER****l/2 Director Bong Joon-ho 

(Susan Sarandon). With Kathy Bates, Allison 
(96 min, R) 

THIRD PERSON (no stars) Paul Haggis (Crash) 


Adrien Brody. Maria Bello and Olivia Wilde. (137 





VERMONT 


SEVEN DAYS / 1 

Ian your visual art adventures with X T 

le Seven Days Friday email bulletin: X • V liV/ W 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 


IMPRESSIONS 


SECRET SAVINGS COUPON! 

Bring this ad to the New Balance Williston Sidewalk Sale 
to receive an additional discount on your purchase. 


— new balance williston 


i 

I 



movies 


LocALtheaters 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 






rriday 78 — thursday 24 

Dawn of the Planet of the Apes 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Dawn of the Planet of 
the Apes in 3D 


21 Essex Way. S300. Essex. 


Dawn of the Planet of 

Maleficent 

'Planes: Fire A Rescue 3D 

of Extinction 3D 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

22 Jump Street 

Dawn of the Planet of 


Maleficent 

'Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 


‘Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 

of Extinction 3D 

22 Jump Street 

The Fault in Our Stars 

Maleficent 
‘Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


friday 18 — thursday 24 

World Without Her 

Dawn of the Planet of 
the Apes in 3D 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 




MAJESTIC 10 

878-2010. majesud0.com 

Dawn of the Planet oftheApes 
Dawn of the Planet of 


B 


UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


friday 18— thursday 24 


Dawn of the Planet of 
the Apes in 3D 

Walking With The Enemy 


Dawn of the Planet of 
the Apes in 3D 

Maleficent 

of Extinction 3D 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

'Glenn Beck's We Will 

Maleficent 

‘Monty Python Live (Mostly) 
‘Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 


of Extinction 3D 

‘Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


Gore Vidal: The United 
A Hard Day's Night (1964) 

friday 78 — thursday 24 

Life Itself 


22 Jump Street 
Deliver Us From Evil 

friday 18 — thursday 24 

22 Jump Street 

Dawn of the Planet of the Apes 

Godzilla 

Maleficent 


WELDEN THEATRE 


friday 18 — thursday 24 


‘Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 


Dawn of the Planet of 
the Apes in 3D 
Earth to Echo 

friday 78 — thursday 24 

Dawn of the Planet of 

'Planes: Fire & Rescue 
'Planes: Fire & Rescue 3D 





MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 


TRANSFORMERS: AGE OF EXTINCTION (no 


WALKING THE CAMINO: SIX WAYS TO 
SANTIAG0***1/2 Lydia Smith's documentary 

WALKING WITH THE ENEMY** A young man goes 


James E. Duff. (73 min. NR) 

UNDER THE SKIN**** Scarlett Johansson plays 


^mfculture 

^^"^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: THE MISSING PICTURE 



In the Movies You Missed & More feature every 

Friday, I review movies that were too weird, too cool, too niche or too terrible for 
Vermont's multiplexes.Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD, or keep 
missing them? 


WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: HELL IN THE PACIFIC 


One career ago. I was a professor of Him studies. 
I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies will always be my 
first love. 



In this feature, published every Saturday here on Live Culture, I write about the films 
I'm currently watching, and connect them to film history and art. 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


Always Local. Always Vermont. 



APPLE 


MOUNTAIN 

Vermont Gifts ^ 

Specialty Foods 


LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 



13 West Center St„ Winooski 
Mon-Sat I I am-IOpm 

Now open Sunday I2pm-9pin 

call 863-TOGO for delivery 


www.AppleMountain.net 

30 Church St. Burlington, 658-6452 
Mon-Fri 9-9:30, Sun 10-5 || 



GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 




IS 


fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.27). 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIEEVERETTE 







' ROLAND SWEET 


NEWS QUIRKS BY 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After a 17-year-old babysitter reported 
a home invasion and robbery, police in 
Ferndale, Wash., wound up arresting 
the sitter, her 16-year-old boyfriend and 
another male suspect because the child 
being watched contradicted the sitter's 
story. The sitter said two armed black 
men broke in, but 4-year-old Abby Dean 
declared the robbers were white and 
added, “They told us to get out of the 
house ’cause they wanted to steal stuff.” 
The sitter confessed. (Fox News) 

Michael Shaske tried to turn a $3 win- 
ning lottery ticket into a $20,000 winner 
but his scheme unraveled after two 
Oklahoma City stores refused to pay on 
the bogus ticket. Shaske then took it to 
the Lottery Commission office, where of- 
ficials immediately recognized it was two 
cards pasted together and notified police. 
“Basically with the number of times he 
tried to pass the ticket, it seemed he was 
doing everything he could to get himself 
arrested,” police MSgt. Gary Knight said. 
(Oklahoma City’s KFOR-TV) 

A Dish Best Served 

A teenager bitter at losing to his 17-year- 
old video-game opponent called 911 to 
have a SWAT team storm the opponent’s 
home in Long Beach, N.Y., by claiming 
that the opponent had killed his brother 
and mother. The 70 emergency respond- 
ers found only the opponent playing 
Call of Duty. Investigators were unable 
to trace the 911 call, according to Long 


Beach police commissioner Michael 
Tagney, who identified Swatting as a new 
game where “you get points tor the heli- 
copter, for the police cars, for the SWAT 
team, for the type of entry. It’s very 
sophisticated. Unfortunately, it’s very 
dangerous.” (New York Daily News ) 

Fowl Fare 

Beijing has a new museum devoted 
exclusively to roast duck. Located in a 
10,700-square-foot facility adjacent to 
the city’s most famous roast duck restau- 
rant, 150-year-old Quanjude, the museum 
boasts more than 500 items, including 
a golden duck sculpture out front and 
other sculptures inside showing the dif- 
ferent steps in duck-making; a coupon 
from a duck sale dating back to 1901; and 
photographs of former Chinese leaders 
Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai eating duck. 
( Wall Street Journal) 

Unguided Missiles 

Mike Aburouman, 44, picked up a fire- 
work to light it, but instead of shooting 
into the air, it blew into his chest. Detroit 
police said Aburouman died almost 
instantly. ( Detroit Free Press) 

Patrick Hughes, 26, was shooting off 
fireworks with some friends in McClain 
County, Okla., when he grabbed one 
of the fireworks and held it above his 
head. “That’s not a good idea," his wife 
screamed after noticing embers falling 
from the firework. It then exploded and 
shot downward, hitting Hughes in the 
head and killing him. Investigators con- 


cluded that a fireworks shell had been 
put inside the launching tube upside 
down. Fireworks “are not meant to be 
held,” Sheriff’s Detective Dana Guthrie 
warned. “They need to be placed on solid 
surfaces.” (Oklahoma City’s KOTV-TV) 

BEIJING HAS A NEW MUSEUM 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO ROAST DUCK. 


Which Way the Wind Blows 

North Korea’s Kim Jong Un chastised the 
country’s meteorologists for “too many 
incorrect” weather forecasts and ordered 
them to improve their accuracy. While 
reporting on Kim's tour of meteorologi- 
cal facilities, the state-run newspaper 
RodongSinmun included photos of a red- 
faced Kim lecturing cowering forecast- 
ers that accurate forecasts are needed to 
protect life and property from “abnormal 
climatic phenomenon (sic).” (CNN) 

Crime Doesn’t Pay 

A man believed to be in his 30s and wear- 
ing a Cincinnati Reds baseball cap held 
up five New York City banks in the same 
day. His 3 1/2-hour spree netted him 
$449. Three of the banks gave him noth- 
ing. The fourth let him have $50. Finally, 
the fifth bank handed over $399. ( New 
York Daily News) 


Keyboard Follies 

A British judge in a custody case called a 
father “insensitive” and ordered him to 
stop sending emails to his children using 
capital letters and large fonts because 
they are “equivalent to him shouting” at 
them. Mrs. Justice Pauffley told the fa- 
ther, who is banned from seeing his chil- 
dren, aged 13 and 9, and communicates 
with them by email, that he needs to 
learn “to make his messages appropriate 
and child friendly.” (Britain’s Telegraph) 

Contrarian of the Week 

Bolivia reversed the clock on the front of 
the congressional building in La Paz so it 
runs counter-clockwise. Foreign Minister 
David Choquehuanca explained that the 
change was made to inspire Bolivians 
to treasure their heritage as people who 
“live in the south, not in the north," and 
to show them they can question estab- 
lished norms. “Who says that the clock 
always has to turn one way?” Choque- 
huanca said, while reassuring those who 
“want to continue using a clock of the 
north, you can continue doing so.” 

(BBC News) 

Name Blame 

Authorities accused Freddie Alexan- 
der Smoke III of deliberately starting a 
wildfire that burned six square miles of 
forestland in Northern California. 
(Associated Press) 


JEN SORENSEN 




a man on the moon, but we can't put a Trader Joe's on 


“We put , 


i Wailea Beach?!" 
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The Very 
Naughty 
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fun stuff 


RED MEAT 


deep dark fears 







' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 



Have faith that 


Cancer 

(June 21-Jo ly 22) 

Mozart debuted his now opera 
famous Don Giovanni in Prague 
on October 29, 1787. It was a 
major production, featuring an 
orchestra, a chorus and eight 


didn’t finish writing the opera’s 
overture until less than 24 hours 
before the show. Are you cooking 
up a similar scenario, Cancerian? 


you to try his approach, 
the absurdity you experience 
your advantage. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Bananas 
grow in Iceland, a country that borders the 
Arctic Ocean. About 700 of the plants thrive 
in a large greenhouse heated by geothermal 
energy. They don’t mature as fast as the 
bananas in Ecuador or Costa Rica. The low 
amounts of sunlight mean they require two 
years to ripen instead of a few months. To 
me. this entire scenario is a symbol for the 
work you have ahead of you. You've got to 
encourage and oversee growth in a place that 
doesn't seem hospitable in the usual ways, 
although it is actually just fine. And you must 
be patient, knowing that the process might 
take a while longer than it would in other 


a breakthrough with an inspired, 
last-minute effort. And the final 
part of your work may well be 
its “overture”; the first part will 
arrive last. (P.S.: Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni was well-received, and 
I expect your offering will be, too.) 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): "I have complete 
faith in the continued absurdity of whatever^ 

Jon Stewart. That’s a healthy attitude. To do 
his work, he needs a never-ending supply 
of stories about people doing crazy, corrupt 
and hypocritical things. I'm sure this subject 
matter makes him sad and angry. But it also 
stimulates him to come up with funny ideas 
n and educate his audience — 
a very good income. I invite 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): While at a cafe, 
i overheard two people at the next table talk- 
ing about astrology. "I think the problem-solv- 
ers of the zodiac are Cancers and Capricorns' 
said a young, moon-faced woman. "Agreed," 
said her companion, an older woman with 
chiseled features. "And the problem-creators 
are Scorpios and Geminis.’ I couldnt help 
myself: I had to insert myself into their 
conversation so as to defend you. Leaning 
over toward their table, I said, 'Speaking as 
a professional astrologer. I’ve got to say that 
right now Geminis are at least temporarily 
the zodiac’s best problem-solvers. Give them 
a chance to change your minds.* The women 
laughed, and moon-face said, "You must be a 
Gemini." "No." I replied. "But I'm on a crusade 
to help Geminis shift their reputations." 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): "We must learn to 
bear the pleasures as we have borne the 
pains." says writer Nikki Giovanni. That will be 
apt advice for you to keep in mind during the 
coming months, Leo. You may think I'm per- 
verse for suggesting such a thing. Compared 
to how demanding it was to manage the 
suffering you experienced in late 2013 and 
earlier this year, you might assume it will be 
simple to deal with the ease and awakening 
that are heading your way. But I'd like you to 
consider the possibility that these blessings 
will bring their own challenges. For example, 
you may need to surrender inconveniences 
and hardships you have gotten used to, 
almost comfortable with. Its conceivable 


you will have to divest yourself of habits that 
made sense when you were struggling, but 
are now becoming counterproductive. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): I would hate for 
your fine mind to become a liability. As much 
as I admire your native skepticism and ana- 
lytical intelligence, it would be a shame if they 
prevented you from getting the full benefit of 
the wonders and marvels that are brewing 
in your vicinity. Your operative motto in the 
coming days comes from Virgo storyteller 
Roald Dahl: "Those who don’t believe in magic 
will never find it." Suspend your disbelief my 
beautiful friend. Make yourself receptive to 
the possibility of being amazed. 

LI BRA (Sept. 23-0ct. 22): Kris KristofTerson 
is in the Country Music Hall of Fame now. but 
it took a while for him to launch his career. 
One of his big breaks came at age 29 when 
he was sweeping floors at a recording studio 
in Nashville. He managed to meet superstar 
Johnny Cash, who was working there on an 
album. A few years later, Kristofferson boldly 
landed a helicopter in Cash's yard to deliver 
his demo tape. That prompted Cash to get 
him a breakthrough gig performing at the 
Newport Folk Festival, i wouldn't be surprised 
if you were able to further your goals with 
a similar sequence, Libra: luck that puts 
you in the right place at the right time, fol- 
lowed by some brazen yet charming acts of 
self-promotion. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): In her poem 
"Looking Back," Sarah Brown Weitzman 
writes that she keeps ‘trying to understand 
/ how I fell / so short of what I intended / to 
do with my life." Is there a chance that 30 
years from now you might say something 
similar, Scorpio? If so. take action to ensure 
that outcome doesnt come to pass. Judging 
from the astrological omens. I conclude that 
the next 10 months will be a favorable time to 
get yourself on track to fulfill your life's most 
important goals. Take full advantage! 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): "There 
is no such thing as a failed experiment," said 
author and inventor Buckminster Fuller, "only 
experiments with unexpected outcomes." 
That's the spirit I advise you to bring to your 
own explorations in the coming weeks, 
Sagittarius. Your task is to try out different 
possibilities to see where they might lead. 


Don't be attached to one conclusion or an- 
other. Be free of the drive to be proven right. 
Instead, seek the truth in whatever strange 
shape it reveals itself. Be eager to learn what 
you didn't even realize you needed to know. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): 


many durable structures, some of which are 
still standing. But the recipe for how to make 
concrete was forgotten for more than a thou- 
sand years after the Roman Empire collapsed 
in the fifth century. A British engineer finally 
rediscovered the formula in 1756, and today 
concrete is a prime component in many high- 
ways, dams, bridges and buildings. I foresee a 
similar story unfolding in your life, Capricorn. 
A valuable secret that you once knew but 
then lost is on the verge of resurfacing. Be 
alert for it. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Beginning 
in 1798, European cartographers who drew 
maps of West Africa Included the Mountains 
of Kong, a range of peaks that extended 
more than a thousand miles east and west. 
It was 90 years before the French explorer 
Louis Gustave Binger realized that there 

been wrong, based on faulty Information. 
Binger is known to history as the man who 
undiscovered the Mountains of Kong. I'm 
appointing him to be your role model in the 
coming weeks, Aquarius. May he inspire 
you to expose long-running delusions, strip 
away entrenched falsehoods and restore the 
simple, shining truths. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): In the simplest, 
calmest of times, there are two sides to every 


And that can generate quite a ruckus. Even 
people who are normally pretty harmoni- 
ous may slip into conflict. Fortunately for all 
concerned, you are currently at the peak of 
your power to be a unifying force at the hub 
of the bubbling hubbub. Yi 


and spins them into a narrative with which 
everyone can abide. I love it when that hap- 
pens! For now, your emotional intelligence is 
the key to collaborative creativity and group 
solidarity. 


B BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


There are over 1,000 Vermont children in foster care. 




HowardCenter has an ongoing need for full-time foster parents and/or weekend buddies for children 
in our program. These children range in age from 7-16 and need support from caring adults while 
they work on their goals. Some need nurturing families to support them over the weekend, others 
need a family for a school year. You don't have to be married, rich or own a home, you just need to 
care. Stipend, training and support provided every step of the way. 

Howard Center currently has an urgent need for a weekend buddy for a spunky and creative 12-year- 
old girl as well as a full-time parent for a charismatic and motivated 8-year-old boy. 

You can make a difference - please call today to learn more about helping a child in your community. 
Call or email: Tory Emery, 802-343-8229, vemery@howardcenter.org 
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fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VEM tok^WSIVEV 

FEMININE, OUTGOING, FUNNY AND 
ARTICULATE 


HONEST. CARING AND FRIENDLY 

WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


KIND. CARING AND OUTGOING 

COMPASSIONATE, FUN AND 
EASYGOING 

and independent. BbeS240, 47. Cl 
ENERGETIC. CURIOUS AND KIND 






JUST YOUR AVERAGE VT CHICK 




WoTVIEIM j,e.ek^MEN 

GNARLY. HONEST AND OUIRKILY 
RESILIENT 


Knocks.' I can be a little skittish but 

;k. heartsleeve, 48. C] 


CREATIVE DREAMER 


SHARP-SHOOTING FREE SPIRIT 

the right person. KikaKat. 35. Cl 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


NOT A COUNTRY GIRL IN THE COUNTRY 

I AM LOVING AND CARING 

FUN. FEARLESS AND LOOKING 

HONEST. FUN. VERMONT GIRL 


DARK-HAIRED DYNAMO 

MEN : W5MLM 

LIVING LIFE TO THE FULLEST 


crafty. Vtatheart. 35. Cl 
TOGETHER EVERYTHING IS BETTER 

think that’s very important for the 
start of a relationship. If things 

a bad result. Jon2014. 50. Cl 


loyai. i 



WEARING MANY HATS 

I am a white male, 32 years old: a creative, kind, optimistic soul 
looking for love. I am a graduate of Saint Michael's College, class 
of 2005, with a BA in fine arts/theater, and I work at a drop-in 
community center in the Old North End. If you would like to know 
more, then let's meet. I wear many hats, edshamrock, 32, Men 
seeking Women. 

Might as well face it. I’m addicted to... The Google image search 
and bumper stickers. 


A RELAXED. YOUNGER. EXPERIENCED 

together. Activity is ; 

GENUINE GENTLEMAN 

then let’s talk. Biajio. 34. Cl 


ROMANTIC SOUL SEEKS SASSY 
CUDOLER 


BOOK THREE OF THE TRILOGY 


ART NERD. CREATIVE. NINJA 

it. beardycat. 33. Cl 


PASSIONATE CHEF 

WHERE'S MY FISHING PARTNER? 


MEN >ea^MEN 

GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 

open-minded and easygoing. 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


Women 


SEXY GODDESS 


INSATIABLE SLUT SEEKING SAME 




NEED MORE PLAYTIME 





FLEXIBLE. FIERCE. FOX. 


EXUBERANT. EXCITABLE ENTHUSIAST 


MEN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES 


LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 


•a a 


BLACK LIGHTNING 

FUN AT THE LAKE 


SEX LOVER 

BURLINGTON BOOM 

JUST DO WHAT YOU'RE TOLD 

ALWAYS LOOKING 

BIG GIN PLAYER 




PLEASE PRESS "PI 


r TO CONTINUE! 




ALL-NIGHT LOVE STUD 

YOUR MASTER IS WAITING 

to play ©. ZellZamaria. 26. Cl 


HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 

I'm petite. Tit and Flexible; hi 

BURLCPL 

of ours! 21-35 only please. DandG. 26 

HAPPILY MARRIED COUPLE SEEKING 
"SEX-FRIENDS" 

to be POTUS). Send us a message and 

COME PLAY WITH US! 

LOVE WILD AND FREE 

3'S A PARTY 

DOCTOR WILL SEE YOU NOW 

LETS PLAY! 

23 and a cute little thing. We're great 




IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I'm in love with one of my best friend's older brothers. I 
have known the family for years and have always thought 
he was cute. He is currently separated from his wife, and 
I also just became single. I've been seeing him out a lot 
more often. We hooked up once after a night of drinking, 
and I get the vibe that he wants us to keep seeing each 
other. I haven't told my best friend, and I'm worried she'll 
be pissed. Whenever our friends have said her brother is 
cute, she's rolled her eyes and seemed annoyed with us. 
What should I do? I want to hang out more with him but 
don't want my friend to be pissed at me. Maybe he should 
talk to her about this, and not me? 

Hooking Up With My Bestie's Bro 



I get that you like tfiis man and have been pining for him 
since middle school, but he's part of your best friend's 
family. That can be touchy for some people. Be aware that 
this might not have the happy-ever-after sort of ending 
you're hoping for. 

You should have told your friend that you had feelings 
for her brother. Maybe she suspected you had the same 
sort of superficial crush that all the giris on your soccer 
team did, but its too bad you were uncomfortable sharing 
your true feelings. If you do end up in a serious relationship 
with him, your girlfriend might feel like her two worlds are 
col liding. It could take her some time to warm up to the 
new arrangement. And the fact that you started hooking up 
with him without her knowing might feel like a double blow. 

Get the first one over with and tell her right away. Your 
friend might be upset but the sooner you tell her, the 
sooner she can begin to get used to it. 

However, if she's really not down with the relationship 
for some reason, you'll have to decide what's more 
important to you: fulfilling the romantic fantasy or keeping 
the longstanding friendship. Good friends are hard enough 
to find, but true romance is even harder. Which would you 
regret losing more? Only you can answer that 

Don't leave it for the bro to sort out Your friend needs 
to hear from you. He's not responsible for your friendship, 
and you dont need to wade through whatever family stuff 
is going on. 

It's also time to talk honestly with this man, if you 
really like him and want to explore a real relationship with 
him. Find out what he's thinking and feeling. You said he's 
recently separated: does he long to reunite with his wife, 
or is it truly over? Either way, these feelings are fresh and 
he might not be ready for something serious just yet Then 
again, maybe he's been fantasizing about you all these 
years, too. There's only one way to find out: communicate. 


* 


Need advice? 


TJouH 

Athena 


You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 



SAMOIRL! 

for! When: Friday, July 11, 2014. Where: St 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912298 


STRANGER ON A TRAIN 

Amtrak. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912297 
HANNAFORD FROZEN AISLE. SHELBURNE RO 

When: Saturday. July 12, 2014. Where: Hannaford, 

I SHOULD HAVE GRILLED 

Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912294 
WALKING AROUND TOWN 

St Albans. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912293 
THANK YOU 

Street. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912292 
BLUEBERRY MUFFIN AT HEALTHY LIVING 

Healthy Living. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912291 
SCRUFFY HIKER-BIKER DUDE IN VFCU 

Credit Union. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912290 


iSPb v 


■ ■ W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BEAUTIFUL WAITRESS IN ST. A 


When: Wednesday. July 9. 2014. Where: St. 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912289 

SHAWN. BRODY. LEIA. MANSFIELD SUMMIT 

Mansfield. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912288 
POLITE ELMWOOD WALKER 

Elmwood Ave. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912287 
CUTTING HAIR AND LOOKING GOOD! 

Center. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912286 
COULDN'T TAKE MY EYES OFF 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912285 


SWEET BROWN SUGAR SHREWBEA BLISS 

St. Albans. You: Man. Me: Man. 4912284 


AMAZING DOCTOR FROM MACS 

Madure 5. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912283 

That is you. My soul mate. My better half. When 

When: Saturday. July S, 2014. Where: the Naked 
Turtle. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912282 

RED/STRAWBERRY BLOND BERKSHIRE RUNNER 

Berkshire. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912281 
PROFESSIONALISM MAINTAINED 

When: Thursday. July 3. 2014. Where: at the 
office. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912280 

GINGER BLUES AT CHERRY STREET 

Winooski. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912279 


7/1 CARQUEST N. WINOOSKI AVE 

Winooski Ave. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912278 
MISSING THE MOUNTAINS 

Mountains. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912277 
SPIRITUAL SINGLES “MITAKUYE OYASIN' 

spiritual singles. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912276 
TATTOOED GUY AT HEALTHY LIVING 


Wednesday. July 2, 2014. Where: Healthy 

HEATED POOL MATCH 

Three Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912274 
MY WONDERFUL FIFI 

nowhere. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912273 
STUNNING MAMA 

When: Sunday, June 29. 2014. Where: Shelburne 
bagel shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912271 



OFF ALL Car Racks 

(discount applies to in-stock items only, 1 0% off in-stock cargo boxes) 

FREE INSTALLATION FOR ITEMS 
PURCHASED JULY 19&20 

(some exclusions apply, see store for details) 

To reserve your parti and installation time. RSVP by calling 229-940! 




THURSDAY, JULY 24 • 5:00-7:30PM 

Join us at Main Street Landing Perforiming Arts Center for a niglit 
of scrumptious Lake Champlain Chocolates, local craft heer, 
ample hors doeuvres & a silent auction. 

Live Jazz by The Stephen Callahan Trio 

Tickets: $30 in advance / $40 at the door 

ase tickets at saraholhrookcc.org or call 802.862.6342 


314 Late Champlain Chocolates. Peoples United Bank Place Creative, Farrell Distrihutirg 




PRESENT 



» m /jam i ^ 

W.tyA 

i IMS 



GRIZFOLK 



TWIN FORKS 

AN ACCOUSTiC PROJECT 
FROM CHRIS CARRA8BA 
OF DASHBOARD CONFESSIONAL 


JUKEBOX THE SAM 
THE GHOST ROBERTS BAND 

THEATRICAL POWER-POP GRANDEUR CANADIAN ROCK&ROLL CHARTOPPERS 

AND COVERS WITH EXTRA CHEESE 


BCA 


SEVEN DAYS 




Saturday August 30, 2014 

Bolton Valley Resort, Vermont 


Brewer Line Up 

Lost Nation Breweiy 
Lawson’s Finest Liquids 
Hill Farmstead Brewery 
Alchemist | Treehouse Brewing 
Trilium | Zero Gravity | Lagunitas 
Smuttynose Breweiy | Burlington Beer Co. 
Sixpoint, | Citizen Cider &? more... 


Music Line Up 

Spirit Family Reunion 
Primate Fiasco | Soule Monde 
JP Harris Se the Tough Ghoioes 
The Alehemystics | Full Cleveland 

Food The Mad Taco | Woodbelly Pizza 
Phantom Pood Truck I Scout's Honor 


vthopjam.com 


our 


generous sponsors: ' ■“qa™ 

\ 


^E MAD TN°° 


Montpelier - WaittfUld 
rhemadtaco.com 


MULEBARVT.COM 

802 - 399-2020 


t hrer penny taproom .com 
>s Maim SinrsT, Mournua <r 



